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PAYNE’S MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 

The Elements of Mental and Moral Science: designed to 
exhibit the original susceptibilities of the Mind. By 
GeorGe Payne, M.A. 8vo. Holdsworth. London, 
1828. 

Ir is not a little remarkable, that, while few 
countries excel us in intellectual activity, and in 
the higher walks of general literature, the 
science of mind is scarcely recognised in England 
as one of our legitimate and orthodox pursuits. 
Neither Cambridge nor Oxford can boast of a 
single ray of light thrown upon its mysteries. 
What few deep and original thinkers we have, who 
have devoted themselves to the subject, are mere 
private students ; and the only writers, who seem 
willing to touch upon the great world of mind, 
and immaterial being, are one or two of our 
least understood and least popular poets. The 
cause of this indifference to metaphysical and 
moral science is either the prevalent Eensdlien 
of the public mind to physical research, or its 
general impatience in pursuing inquiries that lead 
it beyond the ordinary tracks of investigation. 
In either case, the evil is a great one. Let the 
exact and experimental sciences be pursued to 
their ufmost extent, let us be the best mathema- 
ticians, the best chemists, the most profound 
geologists in the world, and we shall gain little, 
in the most successful results to our inquiries, 
that can essentially and permanently promote the 
highest interests of mankind. All that respects 
the liberties, the mutual rights and offices of our- 
selves and our fellow-beings, all that lays, and 
cements together, the foundations of civil society, 
or enables us to give a reason for our devotion 
to this or that principle of social life, must be 
derived from a philosophy conversant with men’s 
hearts and spirits, and which may help us both to 
observe and regulate their complicated wills and 
passions. Equally necessary it is to resist the im- 
patient spirit of modern thinkers, and to obviate 
the mischiefs likely to result from a literature, un- 
strengthened by the supports and bindings of a 
pure and noble pomeoreny- The farther a nation 
proceeds in civilization, or in its aspirations after 
astate of complete moral and civil emancipation, 
the more necessary it becomes, both for the people 
and their rulers, that mental science, the true 
science of humanity, should be rightly cultivated. 
In earlier periods of society, the principles on 
which governments are established are not of a 
nature to be controverted. They appeal not. to 
reason for its sanctions, but to a right which is 
above reason, and to a power which is its sworn 
enemy. In such times, too, popular opposition 
is the result of mere present oppression ; and the 
only question between opposing parties is that of 
absolute submission or instant insurrection. 

While such is the state of national feeling, there 
may be little room for the introduction of .any 
very refined theories respecting human happiness, 
or its causes; but when the active and growing 
spirit of intelligence is abroad, when men have 
begun to think and reason, when governments 
’ppeal to the sanctions and principles of expe- 
diency and justice, and party opposition derives 
its obstinacy and vigour from the same appeal, 
then, surely, it may be useful to examine the 
foundations on which the great Architect of the 
Whiverse has built his fabric; to study the plan 





which he seems to have traced out from the be- 
ginning of time; and draw our rules, both of 
judging and acting, not from the fluctuating evi- 
dence of ae opinion, but from the laws which 
recognize, in all their bearings, the social rights 
and necessities of man, as founded on his indivi- 
dual capacities and wants. 


In speaking thus, we are not intending to argue 
in favour of mere airy and useless speculations ; 
nor would we be understood to mean, that every 
branch of metaphysical inquiry may be applied 
to the important purposes of life. It is too true, 
that some of the greatest minds that have been 
employed on these subjects have seemed entirely 
to forget the practical. utility of the science, 
and have wasted their strength in ascending 
heights on which the voices of the world below 
could not be heard. But this does not contradict 
our opinion, that mental science, when properly 
cultivated, may be made essentially useful to 
mankind, and that it is one of those branches of 
knowledge, which in our own times, and in our 
own country, we should earnestly rejoice to see 
seriously promoted. The method we would take 
to accomplish our desires would be to make it, 
in reality, a science of experience, by compelling 
the students of it to work out its problems as 
they would a chemical experiment. We would 
do away also, as far as possible, with the distinc- 
tions between it and the cognate sciences, and, as 
long as the purposes of clear reasoning were 
served, favour a similar opinion to that of the old 
rhetoricians, and make the science of metaphy- 
sics embrace every science that can be useful to 
mankind. We should thus do away with the idea 
of a man’s devoting his life to a mere abstract sys- 
tem ; and a good and accomplished metaphysician 
would be a clear, bold, and practical reasoner on 
all the stirring events of existence. 


One step towards effecting this desirable ob- 
ject, would be the publication of good and well- 
digested analyses of the works, both of the old 
and the modern great metaphysical writers. For 
the most part the productions of the former are 
entirely unknown, and the extensive field of 
| philosophy is a complete terra incognita 
to many even well-informed readers. Though 
lying under a mass of obscure and useless specu- 
lations, it would be no difficult task for a scholar 
to form a most valuable introduction to the study 
of metaphysics from the works of these authors ; 
and we could name more than one person who 
might render the public an eminent service by 
the undertaking. What, however, we would have 
done with the older writers on these subjects, 
it is some satisfaction to find a man of learning 
and ability doing with the more modern ones; 
and we have considerable satisfaction in being 
able to introduce to our readers a publication 
which, we believe, will answer important purposes 
in the work of scientific instruction. 


Mr. Payne is a warm and devoted follower of the 
philosophical system of the late Dr. Brown of Edin- 
burgh, and we cordially agree with him in thinking 
that the value of that eloquent writer’s works has 
never yet been duly appreciated. It would at 
present carry us into too long a discussion, to in- 
stitute any comparison between the rival theories 
of Doctor Brown and Dugald Stewart; and we 
therefore recommend to those of our readers 
who are not deeply versed in these studies, the ex- 
cellent elucidation of them contained in the work 
on our table, The following extract will be ac- 





ceptable, as affording a good specimen of Mr. 
Payne’s style, and as containing some observa- 
tions on a point of general interest : 


* Simple suggestions are those states of mind which 
arise out of preceding states of mind, without involving 
any notion of relation; or, in other words, they are 
simple conceptions of what has been formerly perceived. 
The sight of a river, for instance, suggests the idea of 
a friend who perished in it many years ago. In this 
case the recollection of our friend, which is one state 
of mind, is introduced by the perception of the river, 
which constituted the immediately preceding state of 
mind. And in explanation of the fact that the latter 
state arises out of the former, no other reason can be 
assigned, than that God has so formed the mind that 
certain states are subsequent to certain other states, 
according to various laws, of the nature and opera- 
tions of which we must derive our knowledge from 
experience. Jn illustration of this class of our mental 
states, Mr. Stewart says,—‘‘ That one thought is often 
suggested to the mind by another, and that the sight 
of an external object often recalls former occurrences, 
and revives former feelings, are facts which are per- 
fectly familiar, even to those who are least disposed to 
speculate concerning the principles of their nature. In 
passing along a road which we have formerly travelled, 
in the company of a friend, the particulars of the 
conversation in which we were then engaged, are 
frequently suggested to us by the objects we meet 
with. In such ascene, we recollect that a particular 
subject was started; and, in passing the different 
houses, and plantations, and rivers, the arguments we 
were discussing when we last saw them, recur spon- 
taneausly to the memory.” 

‘To the thoughts which are thus suggested, we give 
the name of a Suggestions ; the mental power, in 
consequence of the existence of which they arise in the 
manner described by Mr. Stewart, we denominate Sim- 
ple Suggestion. It will be necessary here to exhibit 
more fully the nature of the power itself ; and then to 
explain the laws by which it operates. 

‘The phrase, ‘‘the association of ideas,” was formerly 
used to designate what is meant by simple suggestion. 
Dr. Reid, indeed, thinks it has no claim to be con- 
sidered an original principle, or an ultimate fact in 
our nature, and resolves it into habit. Mr. Stewart, 
on the contrary, resolves habit, when the term is used 
in reference to mental operations, into association of 
ideas, which he regards as a law of our constitution, 
or an original principle. The following reasons lead 
me to reject the phrase, “ association of ideas,” as a 
proper designation of that power, to the influence of 
which the mental states we are now considering ought 
to be traced. 

‘ First, it is too limited in its application. It sup- 
poses that nothing but past thoughts can be recalled, 
whereas it is manifest, such at least is the general 
opinion of philosophers, that former feelings are most 
powerfully revived by the presence of objects, the 
perception of which co-existed with the feelings them- 
selves. Which of us could revisit the chamber in which 
we witnessed the dying agonies of a beloved friend, 
without a renewal of our grief? Indeed, Mr. Stewart 
himself admits that the phrase is not unexceptionable. 
“If it be used,” is his language, “ as it frequently 
has been, to comprehend those laws by which the 
succession of our thoughts, and of all our mental 
operations, is regulated, the word idea must be under- 
stood in a sense much more extensive than. it is 
commonly employed in.”” ‘‘ I would not, therefore,” 
he adds, “be understood to dispute the advantages 
which might be derived from the introduction of a new 
phrase, more precise, and more applicable to the fact. 

* Secondly, it assumes what is not true ; viz. that the 
ideas which suggest each other must, at some previous 
period, have been present together to the mind, and 
become united, by some process which is not explained, 
in indissoluble bonds. Suggestion is the result, it is 
imagined, of association. One idea brings another 
into the mind, in a manner somewhat similar to that, 
we presume, in which the last of the chain-shot invari- 
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ably follows, when the first in the train effects an 
entrance. 


* Now, the whole of this statement is contradicted by 
consciousness and fact. We see two objects, it may 
be, at the same time ; we are conscious that we per- 
ceive them simultaneously; but we are not conscious 
of any bond of union being thrown around them, 
which should render a simultaneous conception of 
them, in all future time, necessary. And, in point 
of fact, some ideas often suggest others, which have 
never co-existed previously in the same mind. We 
have most of us seen a giant; we may also have seen 
a dwarf; that is, not simultaneously, but at different 
periods. And yet, in all probability, the sight of one 
would instantly suggest the idea of the other. This 
instance, referred to by Dr. Brown, affords most 
decided proof that suggestion is not the result of 
association, but that it must be referred to some other 
principle. 

* Thirdly, it mistakes a particular rule, according to 
which ideas are suggested, for the cause of their 
suggestion. It is doubtless true, that, when two ob- 
jects have been perceived simultaneously, the thought 
of one may be afterwards suggested to the mind 
by the presence of the other; but the ultimate reason 
of the suggestion is, that the great Creator of the 
mind has imparted to it a tendency to exist in certain 
states of thought and feeling, after certain other states 
of thought and feeling; or, in other words, he has 
imparted, to one thought or feeling, an aptitude to pro- 
duce a certain other thought or feeling. This tendency 
to exist in certain states after certain other states, 
is the great general law of the mind, as it relates to 
the power of suggestion. The conception of a giant, 
awakening the conception of a dwarf—the thought of 
a river, bringing to our view the friend who perished 
in his attempt to cross it—are individual cases of 
development of this great law. They afford an illus- 
tration of two of the rules,—the rule of contrast, and 
of contiguity,—according to which the suggesting 
principle acts ; but they do not exhibit the cause of 
the suggestion. It is not more true in the latter 
instance, than it can be in the former, that the con- 
ception of one of the objects referred to, suggests 
the other, because the two ideas have been formerly 
associated. The suggestion takes place in both in- 
stances, because there is an original tendency in the 
mind to exist in certain states after certain other 
states—a tendency which operates according to certain 
rules, within the circle and influence of which, both 
the cases of suggestion, of which we are now speaking, 
are found. The general law is not, that ideas which 
had been formerly associated will suggest one another, 
and for that reason; but that there is a tendency in the 
mind to the suggestion of relative conceptions ; the giant, 
accordingly, suggests the dwarf, and the river the 
death of our friend, because, in the former instance, 
the two ideas sustain the relation of contrast, and, in 
the latter, the relation of contiguity to each other. 


* The tendency to which we now refer, is apt to be 
regarded as mysterious and wonderful ; but, in fact, 
it is not more wonderful, that the mind should be 
formed to exist in relative states, after relative states— 
or that one conception should introduce another, in 
some way related to it—than that it should be. so 
constituted, as to experience the sensation of vision 
when the rays of light fall upon the retina. However, 
inexplicable the former process may be, it is not more 
inexplicable than the other. “ It is as little necessary,”’ 
says Dr. Brown, “ to the suggestion, that there should 
be any prior union or association of ideas, as to vision, 
that there should be any mysterious connexion of the 
organ with light, at some prior period to that in which 
light itself first acted on the organ, and the visual 
sensation was its consequence. As soon as the pre- 
sence of the rays of light at the retina has produced 
a certain affection of the sensorium, in that ve 
moment the mind begins to exist in the state whic 
constitutes the sensation of colour;—as soon as a 
certain perception or conception has arisen, the mind 
begins to exist in the state which constitutes what is 
said to be some associate conception. Any prior 
connexion, or association, is as little necessary in the 
one of these cases as in the other. All that is prior is 
not any process connecting light with the organ, or 
the conception of a giant with the conception of a 
dwarf, but only certain original susceptibilities of 
the mind, by which it is formed, to have, in the one 
case, some one of the sensations of vision when light 
is at the retina—in the other case, to have, in certain 
circumstances, the conception of a dwarf, as imme- 
diately consecutive to that ofa giant,”’ 





ITALY AS IT IS. 


Italy as it is; or a Narrative of an English Family's Re- 
sidence for Three Years in that Country. By the 
Author of Four Years in France. 8vo., pp. 441. Col- 
burn. London. 1828. 

(Concluded from page 179.) 

In conformity with our purpose of giving some 
further extracts from this amusing volume, we 
proceed with the author’s sketches of Florentine 
society : 

* Winter approached : the vil/egiatura of the Tuscan 
gentry, usually performed during the vintage, was over ; 
strangers began to flock into Florence, and the Coun- 
tess of Albany began her weekly soirées. This widow 
of the last of the Stuarts was understood to be in receipt 
of an annual pension from her cousin, our gracious 
sovereign, and to be willing to show her gratitude, by 
giving to his wandering subjects what they much want- 
ed, a point of re-union. A miniature portrait of this 
lady, taken in her youth, was shown to me by a friend, 
to whom she had presented it. I found that time had 
still left remains of the very great beauty, and no small 
portion of the vivacity, of her early age. She had tes- 
tified to succeeding times, her affection and respect for 
Alfieri, by employing Canova to sculpture his monu- 
ment in Santa Croce : the apartment which he occupied 
in her house, was left in the state in which it was at his 
death—the bed, and the clothes he last wore, untouch- 
ed. In the lesser drawing-room, preceding the salon of 
reception, was a bust and a portrait of Alfieri. 

‘At this soirée, tea, ices and petits gateauxr were 
given, but neither cards, music, nor dancing, except at 
one ball during the carnival. Seated in her arm-chair 
near the chimney, but not turned towards the fire, and 
conversing with those nearest to her, the Countess re- 
ceived her visitors with all due discrimination. When 
gentlemen approached, she half raised herself on the 
arms of her chair; when ladies presented themselves, 
she stood upright on her feet, and then sat down again. 
Towards persons of high distinction, she advanced two 
or three steps, and she absolutely went more than half 
across the room to meet the young Archduke. 

* The good Jacobites regarded her with reverence and 
interest, and watched her looks and manners as if she 
had been “ every inch a queen.” One of them whis- 
pered to me, knowing me as one of the craft, ‘‘ How 
cross her Majesty looks this evening! I hope nothing 
is the matter.” 

‘ These Conversazioni were very agreeable : we seldom 
missed attending : there was a chess table under the 
portrait of Alfieri, and I sometimes made a party; 
though chess-players are not so common on the Con- 
tinent as I had been taught to expect. Though Madame 
dAlbany conversed only with those who were especially 
introduced or known to her, yet the many had reason 
to feel obliged to her, for enabling them to meet each 
other, to see the newly-arrived, and to pass pleasantly 
an idle evening hour. 

‘ On the death of the Countess of Albany, in the year 
following that in which I had the honour of assisting 
at her soirées, the certificate of her marriage with Al- 
fieri was found among her papers. From what motive 
this marriage was kept secret, whether out of respect 
to the royal pretensions of her first husband, for he was 
a pretender as well as Louis XVIII., or lest her claim to 
her pension should seem to be weakened, cannot now be 
determined. The publication of it would have stopped the 
tongues of busy talkers, at least in regard to the latter 
part of their cohabitation; for the earlier part of it, 
during the life of her first husband, an excuse is found 
in the brutal behaviour of Charles Edward, who, after 
the failure of all his hopes, sought relief in the excite- 
ment and stupidity brought on by excess in drinking. 
He was, as is usual in such cases, violent when drunk, 
and sullen when sober : she was adorned with wit and 
beauty, but does not seem to have had “ the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit.” But the charms of the 
lady, the claims of the sovereign, the genius of the poet, 
have passed to that “something after death,’ which 
must impose On us an awful silence, to be interrupted 
only by the voice of charity. 


* The Prince Borghese did the honours of the town 
which he had chosen for his residence, in a way that 
manifested at once his magnificence and his benevo- 
lence. The propriety of the former of these terms will 
not be questioned by those who are told that thirty- 
two rooms were opened and lighted for his balls ; but 
the benevolence of giving fétes to crowds of idle travel- 
lers, is a phrase that may require some justification. 
There are persons who confound alms-giving and cha- 


tity, who nothing can or need be done for those 





whose corporal wants are supplied. Now all that cay 
be done, generally and in ordinary cases, for the poor 
and labouring clases, is to keep in movement the 
wheel of cireulation, and that this is sometimes done by 
furnishing to the rich such frivolous luxuries as bougi 
fiddles, and ices, is to the poor a matter of indifference, 
But have the rich no wants? Are they not more 
pressed by those which are peculiar to them than even 
the poor themselves by theirs? To make the rich 
happy, even in this world, is a more difficult task than 
to make the poor so; and he who contributes to the 
happiness of the rich by affording them a gratification, 
agreeable to that which is innocent in their tastes and 
blameless in their habitudes, may justly be regarded ag 
benevolent. 

‘ Prince Borghese gave a great féte in the beginning 
of the winter, and then suspended his entertainments, 
while preparing a splendid gallery, which was opened, 
in addition to the thirty-two places before-mentioned, 
for a masked ball in carnival. ‘The Grand-duke’s fa. 
mily attended in the costume of the Medici of former 
days. Visitants flocked to this ball from various and 
distant parts of Italy; nearly two thousand persons 
were said to be assembled. The Muses and the Virtues 
graced this ballin masquerade ; dignity and terror were 
added by heroes and brigands, in masquerade also; 
though the real race of brigands is by no means ex. 
tinct in Italy, nor that of heroes, when occasion shall 
call them forth. 

* The Grand-duke condescends also to give balls in 
his palace during carnival, without insisting on the 
etiquette of a court-dress, either in respect to the men 
or ladies invited. Foreigners are presented by their 
several diplomatic ministers. Assembled in an ante- 
room, they wait till the entrance of the family of the 
sovereign into the great salon is announced. They are 
received near the door, and after ‘‘ reverence due,” and, 
it may be, a few civil phrases, pass on. On one occa- 
sion, the dancing began with an English country-dance 
—the despised kitchen-hop ; such was the pleasure of 
the Grand-duchess. On the merits of this dance, it 
would ill become a sexagénaire to take upon himself to 
decide : its performance at the court of Tuscany was 
held to be a compliment to the English people, and as 
they constituted more than one half of the number of 
strangers at Florence, they had an arithmetical title to 
consideration. 

‘There is at Florence, and other great towns of 
Italy, an institution called Casino de’ Nobili, a sort of 
subscription club-house, to which the gentry of the 

lace resort for the purposes of amusement. At 
Stegien, this association bears the more Attic name of 
Accademia, without any literary or philosophical pur- 
suit being implied by such title. Indeed, an evening 
musical party is called an Accademia. I know not if 
any thing of this kind of Casino exists at Rome: if it 
does, strangers are not the better for it. That at Flo- 
rence gave a splendid féte, to which were invited all the 
nobili forestieri, foreign gentry, who had been presented 
at court. The court too attended, that is, the person- 
ages of the Grand-duke’s family, without any other 
distinction that could be observed by the company, than 
that of their arm-chairs at the head of the room, and 
the respect that was voluntarily paid to them by the 
whole assembly. Their guadrille, or dancing party, for 
those of the family who participated in that amusement, 
was formed of persons of their own choice. Such is 
the etiquette : and it was pleasant to see them enjoying 
the honour of royalty without its restraint. The ap- 
partamenti, so the evenings of reception during Lent are 
called, were conducted with ceremonial ; they were in 
fact a devée : I attended there as a tribute of thanks due 
to the sovereign, who so kindly admitted strangers in 
his quality and character of a host. 

‘The purpose for which idle people crowd together in 
towns in the winter season, is well accomplished at 
Florence ; I will add only that the Russians, assembled 
on the banks cf the Arno, gave an entertainment that 
did equal credit to their good taste and hospitality. So 
passed the time till Sol brought back the year.’ 

Wir the following glance at Roman fashion 
and amusements, we must close our extracts: 

* No Roman opens his house for the reception of 
strangers, excepting only Torlonia, Duke of Bracciano, 
It is the fashion of English tourists to abuse and ridi- 
cule Torlonia. I found him a very honest banker, and 
both himself and his Duchess very civil and attentive 
hosts. On the first day of the Duchess’s reception, ®2 
early and a late hour were designated on the card of 
invitation : the former for the reception of grave and 
elderly and dignified personages, the latter for those 
who meant to be present at the ball. I went in the 
later part of the former period, and met the early class 
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retired, and saw the entrance of the second 

ony The succession of company proved that all the 
world of Rome was sensible to the attractions of the 
In the Carnival, a splendid masked ball was 

iven by Torlonia in his palace in the Piazza di Venezia, 
which is not his dwelling-house, but a suite of rooms 
on four sides of a court, with a gallery on all the four 
sides within. He also gave concerts during Lent. 

‘J must except from the charge of inhospitality the 
Principe di Prossedi, a Roman married to the daughter 
of the Prince of Canino, Lucien Buonaparte. The Prin- 
cess received weekly: she is a pleasing and accom- 

ished woman: it was not to be expected that she 
should cordially speak well of England ; but she spoke 
of it in a manner that might satisfy the most captious 
Englishman. She talks English with a fearfulness by 
no means rendered necessary by her deficiency in the 
knowledge of the language. her members of this 
once imperial family also received strangers; the 
Count de Montfort, ex-king of Westphalia; as also the 
Princess Borghese, sister of Napoleon. 

‘The Spanish Ambassador, in the beginning of the 
winter, gave a ball and a concert in honour of the libe- 
ration of his master from the power of the revolutionists, 
which liberation had been achieved by the Duc d’An- 
gouléme a few weeks before. These fétes were splendid, 
as might be expected, but were not wellattended. The 
Queen of Etruria, sister of Ferdinand VII., was not 
present on account of ill health, but her son was there. 
The company appeared in court dress: this regulation, 
with the earliness of the season, may account for the 
thinness of the meme: 

‘ Late in the season the Neapolitan Ambassador, who 
had been very retired during the winter, gave a mag- 
nificent ball; it seemed as if he had reserved himself 
to concentrate the rays of his splendour in this féte. 
To see the gallery of the Palazzo Farnese illuminated, 
was itself a treat. 

‘In the palace of the Austrian Ambassador too was a 
salon, well proportioned, and of such dimensions that 
it was considered too large even for the numerous 
weekly parties. It was opened once in Lent for a con- 
cert, at which was performed a composition for an 
Italian translation of the Miserere psalm. It was also 
opened in Carnival for a ball and supper: the latter 
was managed in what was to me a novel and striking 
arrangement. Supper-tables there were already in 
adjoining rooms; but behold a surprise! for these 
were not all. The dancing ceased ; the folding-doors 
were opened, and about twenty tables, each of them 
large enough for twelve or fourteen guests, were 
brought in with all that was good for food and drink, 
with wax-lights and all other accessories ready pre- 
pared upon them. 

“At one of these tables, my family chanced to be 
seated with that of the young lady whose untimely and 
dreadful fate not long afterwards struck terror into 
both the visitants and inhabitants of Rome. As she 
was riding on horseback with her party on the banks of 
the Tiber, along a narrow path made still narrower at 
the place by the fence of a garden, her horse, missing 
his footing on the path, fell down the high and steepy 
bank into the river; he fell on his rider, and so far 
fixed her in the muddy bottom, that she rose no more. 
Her uncle rushed into the water end was with difficulty 
saved from drowning. The body could not be found, 
a new cause of distress ; it was not found till six months 
afterwards, when the violent autumnal rains brought it 
up to the surface of the water, entire and unchanged ; 
even the bruises received in the fall were discernible. 
Such is the well-known preservative quality of the 
element. 

‘ The beauty and gentle manners of Miss Bathurst 
had made her the object of universal sdmiration. The 

pathy of the Romans on this calamitous occasion, 
fia them great honour. I should think myself charge- 
able with a want of sensibility, had I omitted to notice 
this melancholy catastrophe. 

* There are two theatres at Rome ; according to the 
report of others I state, that they are not so well served 
as those of other great towns of Italy. 

‘ The popular amusements of the Carnival continue 
during eight days, the six days between the last two 
Sundays before Lent, and the Monday and Tuesday of 
the week in which that season of penance begins. On the 
first day of these diversions, the senator of Rome parades 
in a state coach from one end of the Corso to the other, 
and thus opens the ball. Riding in a thronged street, 
at the rate of half a mile an hour, in a file of carriages, 
pelting and being pelted at with sugar plumbs and bon- 
bons, in the true spirit of Saturnalian license, looking 
at the merry crowd, masked and unmasked ; such are 
the delights that employ the time from one to four 
'clock, P,.M. Admirable order is maintained, Pa- 


‘ 





troles of soldiers are placed at the end of every street 
that leads into the Corso; a carriage may go out 
by any of the side streets, but it is not allowed to 
enter but by the Piazza del Popolo or the Piazza di 
Venezia, and it must then take and keep its place in the 
file. At four o’clock a cannon is fired; every carriage 
escapes by the nearest side street—the Corso is cleared ; 
another cannon and the races of horses begin, 1 have 
before described these races of horses, not horse- 
races—a chesnut horse differs from a horse-chesnut— 
and shall now only remark on the shouts of laughter 
with which the losing horse was received by the mob 
as he passed along, and which no doubt aggravated to 
him the vexation of defeat. Man tries to conceal his 
malice ; while he pretends to wisdom, even then it peeps 
out: but fools, children, madmen, and drunken men, 
speak the truth. 

* On the last evening ‘of the Carnival, the Corso is 
illuminated, and the people, the people of Rome !—run 
up and down that street, each bearing in his handa 
lighted taper, and each trying to blow out the light 
carried by the other. To the natives, this is very good 
fun; but some foreigners, matter-of-fact men, who 
had no more right to be there than Cato had to go into 
the theatre, took it in dudgeon; I heard even of a duel 
on the occasion. These sports last but one short hour, 
and the delights of the Carnival are ended.’ 


We have confined our selection to that part of 
the publication in which it is least similar to other 
works. With the author’s private sentiments on 
religion or politics, we have nothing to do; and 
his descriptions of scenes and antiquities, though 
amusing and lively, come too late to be interest- 
ing. ‘ wy | as it is,’ however, taken as a whole, 
is a very pleasant and entertaining publication ; 
and were we going for a family tour on the conti- 
nent, we know of no work that we should prefer 
as a travelling companion. 





GEOGRAPHICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL REFORMS. 


Proposed Changes in the Geographical Nomenclature 
and in the Ecclesiastical Polity of England. By 
Mela Britannicus—12mo. pp. Ridgway. London. 


Tue quaint and pedantic style of this singular 
writer, is more than sufficient to conceal his sen- 
timents from the generality of readers, and pre- 
vent a public attention to speculations, of which 
many are curious, and some interesting. Sepa- 
rated from the mass of obscurities, and irrelavent 
observations with which they abound, there is 
much of acute criticism in his pages on men and 
things, much experimental tact and plain good 
sense, under the affectations of italic types and an 
obscure phraseology. We think we shall be 
affording the speculative part of our readers 
amusement, by making them acquainted with the 
outline of some of this writer’s theories, offering 
as we proceed a few remarks of our own, which, 
however, we would have considered as formi 
parts of an inquiry, rather than as establishe 
conclusions. 

Among the most interesting of Mela’s subjects, 
is the reformation of the Geographical Nomen- 
clature, which should almost occupy a place in the 
attention of scientific men, next to the reforma- 
tion of the calendar. 

The importance of the consideration is appa- 
rent in many points of view. In the old historical 
records of our race, in the magnificent eloquence 
of ancient song, and even in the playful imagery 
of fable, no reader of taste can help feeling the 
power which strikingly-appropriate and expressive 
names have upon the imagination ; how often they 
help to tell a history or describe a scene better 
than a laboured narrative, and illustrate passages 
which would otherwise be dark and unintelligible. 
The poorest scholar in Hebrew could illustrate 
this observation by several parts of scripture his- 
tory, where much, both of the force and meanin 
of a verse, depends entirely on the etymologic 
appropriateness of individual or local appella- 
tions. An English reader even can hardly have 
failed to notice this circumstance, or how fre- 
quently, were it not for marginal notes, he would 
be utterly unable to comprehend the particular 
aim of certain passages in the inspired volume. 





But this difficulty is occasioned by an excellency 
which the merest tyro in biblical ye knows 
to be a distinguishing beauty in the powerful 
language of scripture, and the loss of which, in a 
translation, is ar evil of no trifling importance. 
We need not say how greatly the loft 

and expressive names of persons and places in 
classical authors add to the charm of their de- 
scriptions, or how frequently the point of their 
mythological fables turns upon some circumstance 
expressed in an appellative. Every reader is ac. 
yay with this, and there can be little doubt 
that the least | ponslanete lover of poetry or de- 
scription, would be glad ifthe Geographical No- 
menclature were as universally ilfustrative and 
picturesque. 


For those who look at the matter with so. 
berer and more business-like views, it is pretty 
evident that there are considerations of a more 
important nature, and that a thorough refor- 
mation in the map and nominal description of 
a country, would produce improvements in com- 
mercial and statistical relations of the greatest 
consequence. The practical part of Mela’s 
theory is confined to the nation, the defects of 
whose present geographical divisions he has very 
skilfully displayed ; and we think, that, changed 
as is the condition of England, the relative situa- 
tion of the different counties in regard to popu- 
lation, and with respect to the many alterations 
that modern times have seen in commercial and 
manufacturing interests, there can be no difficulty 
in cqmprchenting the principles on which a 
useful change might be effected in the divisions 
and subdivisions of thecountry. It would not be 
in one point only that important advantages 
would be gained by such an alteration ; and though 
we are not inclined to go the exact length of our 
author, we are satisfied that the subject merits an 
attention which it has not yet obtained, or which 
few persons at first sight would be willing to give 
it. The plan of reformation proposed by Mela, 
merits attentive consideration ; but as we shall, 
probably return to this pe of the subject on 
another occasion, we shall merely give the out- 
line he has sketched and a few of his preceding 
observations : 


‘ The British geographical nomenclature ranks low, 
not only in expression, but also in clearness of arrange- 
ment. The Irish is not better ; hnt the Scotch, though 
somewhat drawling, is superior to either. The repeti- 
tions of the same titles are frequent, not only in the 
villages, but what is of greater import, in the rivers, 
Thus we have two or three Dees, as many Axes, Avons, 
Esks, and Derwents ; numerous Stours and Leas, with 
two or three oozy Ouses; and scarcely can father 
Thames himself, or the placid Sabrina, wear their 
crowns of reeds undisputed.—The repetition of the 
same names might be productive of more serious con- 
sequences, than the perplexity of history and geogra- 
phy: for let us imagine, that the second pretender 
when at Derby, bad ten thousand troops more than 
what he commanded ; that he ordered his lieutenant- 
general to march with five thousand of them to the 
right, by the Warwick Avon, bearing afterwards to- 
wards the metropolis ; that government, hearing of this 
movement, dispatched General A. westward, ordering 
him to observe the Avon; who marches, pursuant to 
orders, scours with his troops the tract between Salis~ 
bury and Christchurch, on the Avon, while a junction 
is effected by the pretender and his lieutenant-general 
at St. Alban’s, who enter London triumphant. The 
inspection of the river that flows through York, places 
the defects of our geography in a striking point of view. 
One would naturally imagine, that the Yore was the 
proses branch. Now the Yore or Swale, we do net 

now which, is named near York, the Ouse, and a few 
miles lower down it is transformed into the Humber. 
Thus we have three titles to the same stream, for the 
benefit and clearness of history. Many similar defects 
must strike the student in our national geography, who 
will probably end his reflections on the subject, by some 
such conclusion as this: that it would be difficult to 
state which would be most reprehensible, the refusal 
after a long interval to adopt any alteration in these 
cases, or a recourse to a rash and frequent change, 
which would necessarily embarrass history, the opera~ 
tions of government, and the administration of the laws, 
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I have before praised the division of France into de- 
partments, and haye borrowed the hint of retouching 
the geography of Britain from her. It should be re- 
memberéd, that she has adopted a constitution similar 
to our own; let us in exchange imitate her departmental 
divisions, and though the numerous indentures of the 
coasts of our island prohibit any arrangement from 
being quite as satisfactory in a geographical point of 
view, as the French; still, if it emanated from the 
rudest hand, it will not be vanity to assert, that it must 
be an improvement on -the existing. In this attempt, 
it is proposed to observe, as nearly as possible, the fol- 
lowing regulations : 

1. To abide, as nearly as any considerable change 
will allow, by the actual divisions of the counties. 

2. To adopt, as frequently as the aggregate of con- 
siderations will permit, rivers to mark the boundaries 
of the departments. : 

3. To name the departments from rivers gene- 
rally ; occasionally, from some other striking feature 
of nature. 

4. To propose, though rarely, some more populous 
town as the capital, the seat of the assizes, and prin- 
cipal functionaries. é 

5. To diminish or increase the size of a department, 
according to the greater or less drift of population, 
commerce, &c. 

6. To’shock as little as possible, established ideas, 
by alteration of names, which will, however, be some- 
times done in the case of secondary rivers, found in 
title to be the duplicates of others more notorious. 

These regulations pretty generally observed, it is 

roposed to commence with the only residue of our 

ate possessions, the isles of Hague 9 Jersey, 
Alderney, and Sark; and it may be worth while to 
state, the chart accompanying this work has been 
copied from the best authorities, particular attention 
having been bestowed on the courses of the rivers.’ 
Mela Britannicus, on the Reformation of Geogra- 
phical Nomonclature.’ 

We now proceed to consider one or two of the 
consequences which Mela supposes would neces- 
sarily result from the adoption of his arrangement. 
The examination of the national ecclesiastical 
establishment of this country has been carried on, 
with different degrees of vehemence and ability 
from the introduction of Protestantism to the 
present day. Little good, however, has been done 
either in improving its general polity or its inter- 
nal character by the questions and debates that 
have been agitated respecting them. There are 
doubtless many causes of this, but the one which 
the pages before us principally call to our minds 
is the confusion which we have almost invariably 
found existing between the idea of a church in its 
political relations, in the mode of its establish- 
ment and support, and the idea of such an insti- 
tution in its operations, in the means it possesses 
and employs to effect the design of its existence 
asa church. We do not mean that both these 
ideas have not an intimate connection in the sub- 
ject, but, that in all questions respecting an eccle- 

_piastical establishment, its reduction or reform, 
care must be taken to separate the prineiples which 
. apply to its political constitution, from those which 
have reference to it only as an agent of moral im- 
provement to the nation; because, when this is 
not the case, he who may sincerely desire the 
reformation of the church in its religious and 
moral energies, will be in danger of resting satis- 
fied with pursuing measures which, in their most 
successful issue, could only alter it in form, and 
would leave its spirit as weak and corrupt as it 
might be before ; while, by distinctly seeing what 

. means are — to the remodelling of its 

" system in po itical respects, and what to its im- 
provement in doctrine or purity, the politician 
and the religious reformer, and he who unites 

‘ both the characters in one, will stand clear of the 
confused notions, the useless and shallow reason- 
ings of less careful, observers. 

scaring this consideration in mind, we think 
we discover something :of the confusion we 
have alluded to in the opinions of Mela. He 
conceives, as we before observed, that one ne- 
cessary consequence of his proposed change in 
the divisions of the kingdom, would be a con- 
‘ siderable alteration in the extent and other cir. 
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cumstances of the different bishoprics. Such 
a change as this, he very justly observes, would 
produce a disposition of B cxas: § property better 
adapted to the situation of the several eccle- 
siastical orders, to the necessities and duties 
of their members, and to the natural justice of 
the case, than any reasonable man can consider 
the present one to be. But he does not stop here: 
he also proposes that the supremacy of the En- 

lish church should be transferred both from the 

ing and the Archbishop of Canterbury, to the 
Bishop of London. As Mela has offered nothing 
which we can make out to be a reason for the 
former part of his proposition, we shall leave it 
as we found it; and for that part of it which 
refers to the change of episcopal possessors of 
the primacy, we think it not worth a moment’s 
consideration who is the first ecclesiastic in the 
land, while the office remains the same. A more 
important part, however, of his plan is, the ap- 
pointment of this primate, and that of all the 
other bishops, by a popular election, the can- 
didates for the vacant diocese being, as a neces- 
sary qualification to their admission, rectors of 
some parish in the department. 

There is, without doubt, a great show of reason 
in this plan, and Mela has evinced some skill in 
arranging its details; but there is one objection 
to all popular interference in matters of this kind, 
which we confess neither Mela’s, nor any other 
proposition we have ever seen, appears to meet ; 
and it is, that popular candidates are, on the one 
side, exposed to popular caprice, and on the other, 
to popular bribery, in a such manner that human 
virtue rarely escapes from the assault uninjured. 
In the plan of our auther, there is also a circum- 
stance of singular danger in this respect; we mean 
the supposition of certain clergymen starting forth 
as soon as their bishop is dead, and obtruding them- 
selves as candidates for the vacant office; a con- 
duct at once contradictory to the well known prin- 
ciples of. Scripture, and likely tofproduce the 
greatest public scandal. Nor are these objections 
answered by saying, that interest is now courted 
to obtain the high offices in the Church ; or that, 
according'to the present system, the candidates 
are not backward in making their pretensions 
known. The comparison is between two evils ; 
and there appears to us a much greater danger in 
exposing the ministers of religion to the tempta- 
tion of becoming the fiatterers of those they are 
to teach, than in leaving them to the ordinary 
chances of patronage. 

But while we see nothing in this part of Mela’s 
theory from which any good would be likely 
to proceed; or, as he allows the advantage of 
an episcopacy, can discover a sufficient reason 
for changing the order of its appointment, we 
are disposed to consider:his having so lightly 
passed over the situation of the inferior clergy, 
as a mark of his attending too much to the 
favourite points of his plan, to consider eccle- 
siastical reform in its more necessary and prac- 
tical parts. It is almost unaccountable that awriter, 
proposing such a change in church-politics as the 
one we are considering, should leave the great 
body, the really most influential part of the esta- 
blishment, in the same condition in which he found 
it. 

Mela would reform bishops and bishoprics, but 
would leave rectors and parishes in the same situ- 
ation as before, while there is not a single reason 
which applies to the former part of the subject 
which is not applicable with ten-fold force to the 


‘latter. Ignorant, indeed, must he be of the state 


of the English church, who cannot discover rea- 
sons why its reform should begin by equalizing, in 
some degree, the wages of those whose responsi- 
bility and duties ‘are professedly equal; or why, 
neither changes in the appointmentof bishops, nor 
the reduction of dioceses can produce any prac- 
tical good, while one part of the inferior cler 

are too oppressed with the anxieties of an insuf- 
ficient support to labour freely, and the other part 


are*too pampered with ease and luxury to labour. 
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at all. But while a reformation of this kind is 
called for, both by justice and common sense, and 
while it would produce a change in the establish. 
ment useful to its well being, and to the ectabi. 
lity of its ministers, let it never be imagined that jt 
would be sufficient to make it a more efficient 
church, or its members a more learned or. more 
conscientious priesthood. To produce this, g 
different reformation must be sought for: a re. 
formation beginning with the universities, and 
turning outside-in the studies and examini 
rooms of every archdeacon’s chaplain in the 
kingdom ; but the subject would occupy too much’ 
space to be here at entered upon. 
Another of Mela’s considerations is the im. 
provement he imagines the public services would 
receive by taking the Old Testament Lessons from 
the ritual. He supports his opinion by some re. 
marks on the tone of certain passages which he 
conceives to beimmoral. In one respect, he is 
right; in another, his opinion is founded ona 
misconception. We have long regretted the in- 
judicious epee of the ruling members of 
the church, in retaining an arrangment of read- 
ings peculiarly ill adapted to the present state of 
religion. It is not once in a month that the first 
lesson appointed to be read can be supposed in- 
telligible to half the members of-an ordi 
church-congregation, and the minister has, con- 
sequently, the comfortable sensation of feeling 
himself reading what is not understood, or if it be 
understood, with so little adaptation to ordin 
dispositions that it might as well have not been 
heard. We entirely, therefore, agree with him 
in reprobating an obstinate persistance in rules 
which so completely destroy the usefulness of one 
part of public worship. e know, also, that our, 
opinions on this subject are the same with those 
of many highly respectable ministers of the esta- 
blishment ; and we areacquainted with some publie 
institutions where, though the other directions of 
the rubric are faithfully attended tu, that part 
which relates to the lessons is changed for an,ar, 
rangement better adapted to general use. Thus 
far, therefore, we agree with our author ; -but 
when he recommeds the leaving out the Old Tes. 
tament altogether, except a few of its practical 
parts ; few Christians we think will be disposed 
to agree with him. The Old Testament, is not 
received either by Jews or Christians, as a set. of 
histories recorded to inculcate amoral, but to il. 
lustrate the procedure of a particular providence; 
its several books are not regarded merely as. me, 
moirs of persons or times, from the ¢ 
or occurrences of which, examples of c t are 
a to be sought; but as proofs gra 
ual developement of that particular 4 
which the Old Testament is intended to unfold. 
Events, therefore, are recorded in it as they oc- 
curred, characters are described as they existed, 
and the profit expected from the contempla- 
tion of them is not the direction they give in 
general morality, but the opportunity they afford 
of letting men see how the Creator of the world 
made use of these persons and evehts to esta- 
blish his purposes. This observation of course 
refers to the historical books only-; the pro- 
fessedly moral ones are to be judged by their 
morality, and this, Mela allows to be per- 
fectly correct and pure. Now knowing, as we 
do, that Christianity had its foundation in the 
Jewish system, that it is the completion of types 
and prophecies, the summing up of events and 
promises recorded in the Old Testament, we can- 
not doubt that the public reading of it must be 
beneficial to thos: whose aii is instruction in 
religious doctrine, or in the origin and establish- 
ment of the Christian scheme. Instead, there- 
fore, of doing as Mela would, we would have the 
ritual so altered, that the reading of this part of 
scripture should be better adapted to general 
instruction, and we think this might be done 
either by an entirely new arrangement, by leaving 
the choice of lessons to the discretion of the 
officiating clergyman, or by introducing the cus 
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of giving a general and running commentary 
sot og after the manner of lectures 
on the text. 

On the remaining subjects of Mela’s spe- 
culations, we cannot at present make any re- 
marks. His ideas respecting the re-establishment 
of nunneries are interesting and worthy attention; 
but we have been too long engaged with his more 
useful observations to venture on a subject where 
we should be as likely as himself to lose ourselves 
with Rosalie or Eloise. We would say, in con- 
clusion of our remarks on this writer, that with 
less boldness than many of our modern theorists, 
he possesses much more ingenuity, and that dif- 
fering with him as we do in some of his conclu- 


gions, there is no part of his speculations in which 
_we do not see something worthy of serious ob- 


servation. 





BURTON’S DIARY. 


Diary of Thomas Burton, Esq., Member in the Parlia- 
ments of Oliver and Richard Cromwell, from 1656 to 
1659, now first published from Original MSS. Edited 
and illustrated by J.T. Rutt. 4 vols. 8vo. Col- 
burn. London, 1828. 

(Concluded from Number XII.) 


In examining the contents of this interesting 
and valuable publication, we marked for extract a 
great variety of passages, which we find, on look- 
ing back, would far exceed the space we can af- 
ford them. - Of these, however, the following per- 
haps are the most interesting ; the first affording 
some amusing intimations of the state of the 
public mind concerning what was the Catholic 
Question of that day : 

* Friday, May 29, 1657. 

* Colonel Jones.—I move that the Bill for the postage 
may be read ; which will be both a business of monies 
and safety to you. 

‘ Mr. Bedford.—The Bill for Recusants was appoint- 
ed to be reported this day, and nothing to intervene. 

* Colonel Jones said he was satisfied, for he did not 


"know of the debate adjourned. 


‘ The amendments were read and passed, till it came 


“to the oath. 


“Mr. Bampfield stood up and excepted against it, 


‘and compared it to the Spanish Inquisition, and the 


oaths ex officio. He moved rather that they might be 
indicted of popish recusancy, which might be easily 
made out, by their maintaining these principles. ; 

‘ Mr. Bampfield observed the Speaker speaking to the 
clerk, and moved, that it was usual with him to do so 
while men were speaking, but it was against the orders 
of the House. 

‘ Mr. Speaker laboured to excuse himself, but could 
I well. He said, “I only spoke to be 
informed about the order of your proceedings.” 

‘Mr. Bedford.—This was debated in a full and great 
Committee for two hours, and they could find no other 
way of conviction. 

: : Lord Strickland moved against the oath, and said, 
indeed it was more than the Inquisition, which puts a 


-man upon his own purgation, and if men will but ab- 


jure, they will escape the Inquisition ; and Mr. Mole 


‘died under the Inquisition, for not taking an oath. 


are nice and controverted points, which may 
stagger a Protestant. 
* Again, there is no warrant for this by the laws. I 
Ww no way of conviction but by juries, or two wit- 
nesses ; they may have dispensations for it, and then 
your design is out of doors. I would have them con- 
veted by having ministers to converse with them, 
and so discover their idolatry ; the onus probandi lies 
a the accuser ; the party stands rectus in curid till 


, Captain Baynes.—Itis against the laws of English- 
men to impose this oath. 1 move rather to convict 
them upon the Bill for the Sabbath, which requires men 
‘© come to the public place of worship. I would have 
the Bill re-committed. Again, we ought to look at the 
Privilege of the English abroad, to do as we would be 
done by. 

“ Major-General Whalley.—I move that the oath may 
stand. It is the best way, and I wonder it should of- 
fend any man that is enlightened. Our principles and 
theirs differ ; though on Englishmen abroad an oath may 
be imposed. I think none ought to refuse his faith, 
when he shall be put to the test. 


‘The Master of the Rells,~It is not regular to speak 
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to the oath now, in regard this was part of the Bill. 
I would have that cleared, to the end we may under- 
stand it, what we have to speak to. 

‘ Mr. Godfrey.—This amendment lies before you as 
an amendment. A vote has passed upon one part of 
the amendment, and upon the rest no vote at all. 

* Mr. Speaker read the clerk's entry upon the paper, 
which was intituled, ‘‘ Amendments to the Bill,’’ &c. 

‘ Mr. Bedford acknowledged they were but amend- 
ments : but there were but two or three words differ- 
ent from the oath in the Bill. 

© Colonel Philip Jones.—1 never had love to oaths of 
this kind ; but I doubt that about coming to church 
will be fruitless, and they are a spreading generation. 

* Mr. Bond.—I move that your question may be for 
an oath : but not with those clauses of transubstantia- 
tion and purgatory, and the like. It is a dangerous 
precedent. We do not know what times may come. 
Those things may be asserted for truths, and we, 
under some penalty, may be compelled to swear to 
them. 

‘ The oath was read upon this motion. 

* Colonel Briscoe—Divers worthy gentlemen have 
fully spoken against this oath. I shall give you my 
reasons why there is no necessity for this oath. 

‘ In the county for which I serve, we have as great 
a number of them as any where. Most of them that 
have any estates are under sequestration. Other ways 
may be foundout besides this. Though the face of public 
worship of late be discouraged, yet we have such places 
to try them. 

‘1. Itis against that great maxim of law, that no man 
is bound to betray himself; the greatest traitors and 
felons, that are actually and known enemies. . The 
equity extending to them, surely it ought to be ex- 
tendible to such as are but suspected from their prin- 
ciples. Haply some may desire to live peaceably. 

‘2, This is a very discovery of a man’s thoughts and 
his conscience before God. 

* Consider how the times when this was imposed (as 
in the Long Parliament) differed from this. Then 
was a time of war. Courts of Justice were shut up, 
so that there was no way of onviction. The necessity 
ceasing, the thing ceaseth. 

* 3. You have condemned oaths of this nature. The 
oath ex officio had your sense and severity, and to re- 
vise that, is not reasonable. ‘The ecclesiastical courts 
were put down upon this. 

* 4. You hold forth a liberty of conscience, and such, 
as his Highness observes, was never since Christ's 
time. Consider what an indulgence and favour you 
hold to one sort of unsound persons, and so severe 
against others ; though the one may be as unsound as 
the other. It is neither of ingenuity nor integrity. 

‘5. An argument was used by an honourable from the 
bar, about the oath upon the Cavaliers, in the debate 
about decimations. It will only fall upon the most 
conscientious. It will be but to others drinking an- 
other glass of sack. I told you of one of this kind in 
my own experience. You must needs draw yourself 
into a guilt by imposing such an oath upon persons that 
are devoid of conscience, and haply lose your ends as 
to the revenue. I would have a clause added, that the 
ministers and churches may be enjoined to present them. 
They are well enough known over all England. In our 
parts they are. I would have articles against them, 
and let them clear themselves, by proving that they 
come to some public place of worship. I would have 
the Bill committed upon this account. 


* Major-General Boteler—That way of presentment 
will but amount to a suspicion; which is no convic- 
tion without further proof. Igrant, to an Englishman, 
an oath to accuse a man’s self ought not to be put, but I 
look upon them as persons otherwise than Englishmen. 
I look upon them as enemies ; and, upon that account, 
would not have them have the. liberties of the laws. 
Therefore, I would have the question put for the oath. 

‘ Sir John Thorowgood.—\| move to acquaint you with 
a passage that happened at Hicks’s-hall about a year 
since. Six of them were taken together by the Lieute- 
nant of the Tower. Three or four of them were brought 
to be tried. One of them confessed at the exami- 
nation ; and though he was an Irish priest, and all 
those things. were pressed upon the jury, they would 
not find it. There can be no other way but by this oath. 
I know they increase daily ; and are still contriving 
mischief against you. I would have them be conversed 
with by ministers, to convince them if it be possible. 

‘ Mr. Butler.—I know where they have increased one 
hundred in a year, in one or two parishes. They keep 
up another jurisdiction against you. 

‘This is no imposing upon their ‘consciences. If 


God should turn the tables, and men be put upon a test 
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of their faith, I think no conscientious person would be 
against it. I think I may say that I have been one of those 
that have convicted some hundreds. They will not re- 
nounce the Pope, that is your design. I have not felt 
the Spanish nae eh but I have been under the 
prelatical oath ex officio, but this is different. 

* Will you suffer the limbs of Antichrist to grow rich 
within your bowels? Is this the profession to improve 
all your interest for God, the Protestant against the 
professed enemies ? 

‘ Mr. Godfrey. It is true we ought to improve all 
our interests for God ; but it must be according to con- 
science. We must not lie for God. That gentleman 
offered several texts of Scripture. I should have been 
glad to have heard one. I know one text against it. 
As it was said to Pilate, ‘‘ Ask them which heard me ;”’ 
he would not accuse himself. This is not only to ques- 
tion what a man teaches, but what he thinks, what he 
believes. . 

* Admit them to be never so bad ; to be the worst of 
men : to give the Devil his due, this is no argument 
to you to do injustice. . 1 think they are the worst of 
men ; and imitating their practices, the worst of their 
practices, is to imitate the worst of men in the worst 
of practices. 1 know no difference between it and the 
Inquisition ; only the one racks and tortures the purse, 
the other the person and the body. 

* You have said much of liberty of conscience. I 
know it is a precious privilege, and God’s throne, while 
they keep their faith to themselves. . This,clause is in- 
consistent with the principle so much spoken of, though 
misunderstood. It differs nothing from the oath ex 
officio, which was reckoned the highest tyranny upon 
conscience that ever was. It agrees in the species, 
differs in the particulars; they went about, you go 
downright. 

‘It is no rule to me, Malorum injunctum est eli- 
gendum. This{to me is malum in se, to search into 
men’s consciences. . You ought not to punish them 
unless you can justly punish, them ; fiat justitia, &c. 
I know no such strait as is said; that. you have no 
other way. 

* As in the case of treason, which is as secret as any, 
you put not men to accuse themselves. Jf it hold in 
this, it may fall in as an argument in case of treason, 
felony, and all things else that you cannot prove. 

‘It is a rule to proceed secundum allegata et probata, 
To swear a man’s own innocency is neither probatum nor 
allegatum. 

‘They may avoid the matter of the oath by their 
distinctions, as instanced in several parts; as that 
about images and ecclesiastical censures. There are 
so many evasions and distinctions, that you will have 
no security by what you propound. Again, that prin- 
ciple of fides cum hereticis will break out upon you, 
whenever they see an occasion to advance the Catholic 
cause. I move that it may be recommitted, and some 
other way found out. , 

‘ Mr. Speaker. 1 have a letter to effer you from his 
Highness. The report is long, and 1 desire your di- 
rections. 

* The question was called for, and the oath read. 

© Colonel Holland and Mr. Bond. Some gentlemen are 
for the first part of it, as to abjuring the Pope, that 
are not for other parts of it. Some parts of it may be 
returned upon us ; new doctrines being daily afoot, and 
sach changes, it should not be left as an ill precedent. 

* Major-General Boteler. 1 would not have us, for 
fear of ill consciences, to forbear to execute a good 
conscience. Now you have put the question once 
entire, you cannot put it in parts. The question being 

ut, 

“. Mr. Speaker declared for the Yeas. 

‘ Mr. Highland for the Noes. 

* The Yeas declared to go out, because it is the bring- 
ing in of a new law. 

* Colonel Sydenham and Major Wagstaffe moved, that 
those that are withdrawn might give their judgments 
one way or another, viz. Lord Whitlock, Mr. Secre- 
tary, Lord Lambert, and others. 

‘Colonel Sydenham pressed that it was an ill pre- 
cedent. 

‘ Noes 53. Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Bampfield, Tellers. 

‘ Yeas 51. Mr. Pedley and Mr. Bedford, Tellers.’ 

Our next extract is from the speech, hitherto 
unpublished, of Oliver Cromwell to the Parlia- 
ment, on Monday, January 25, 1657-8. It is too 
long to be given entire, but the following passages 
will show its general style and tendency : 

* My Lords and Gentlemen of the two Houses of 
Parliament, for so I must own you, in whom, together 
with myself, js yested the legislative power of these 
nations, 
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* The impression of the weight of those affairs and 
interests, for which we are met together, is such that 
I could not satisfy myself, with a good conscience, if I 
should not remonstrate to you somewhat of my ap- 
prehcnsions of the state of the affairs of these nations, 
together with the proposals of such remedy as may oc- 
cur, to those dangers that are imminent upon us. 

I conceive the well-being, yea, the being, of these 
nations is now at stake, and if God bless this meeting, 
our tranquillity and peace may be lengthened out to 
us ; if otherwise, I shall offer it to your judgments and 
considerations by that time I have done, whether there 
be (as to men) a possibility of discharging that trust 
that is incumbent upon us, for the safety and preserva- 
tion of these nations. 

* When I have told you what occurs to my thoughts, 
I shall leave it to such an operation on your hearts as it 
shall please God Almighty to work upon you. 

* I look on this to be the great duty of my place, as 
being set on a watch-tower, to see what may be for the 
good of these nations, and what may be for the pre- 
venting of evil, that so, by the advice of so great and 
wise a Council as this is, (that hath in it the life and 
spirit of these nations,) that good may be attained, and 
that evil (whatever it is) may be obviated. We shall 
hardly set our shoulders to this work, unless it shall 
please God to work some conviction upon our hearts, 
that there is need of our most serious and best counsels 
at such a time as this is. 

‘ IT have not prepared any such matter and rule of 
speech, to deliver myself unto you, as perhaps might 
have been more fitter for me fo have done, and more 
serviceable for you to understand me in, but shall only 
speak plainly and honestly to you, out of such concep- 
tions as it hath pleased God to set upon me. 

* We have not been now four years and upwards in 
this government, to be totally ignorant of the things 
that may be of the greatest concernment to us. Your 
dangers, (for that is the head of my speech,) they are 
either with respect had to affairs abroad and their 
difficulties, or to affairs at home and their difficul- 
ties. 

* You come, as I may say so now, in the end of as 
great difficulties and straits as, 1 think, ever nation was 
engaged in. 

‘ I had in my thoughts, to have made this the method 
of my speech :—to wit, to have let you see the things 
that hazard your being and your well-being ; but when 
I came seriously to consider better of it, I thought (as 
your affairs stand) that all things would resolve them- 
selves into very being. You are not a nation, you will 
not be a nation, if God strengthen you not to meet with 
these evils that are upon us.’ 


The Protector then enumerates the dangers 
to which they are exposed from the attacks of 
Popish kingdoms, the divisions at home, the bad 
state of the army, &c., and proceeds : 


‘If this be our case abroad and at home, that our 
being and well-being, Or well-being is not worth the 
naming comparatively,) I say, if that be our case of our 
being abroad and at home, that through want to bear 
up our honour at sea, and for want to maintain that 
that is our defence at home, but that through our mis- 
take we shall be led off our consideration of these things, 
and talk of circumstantial things, and quarrel about cir- 
cumstances, and shall not with heart and soul intend and 
carry on these things, I confess I can look for nothing. 
I can say no more than what a foolish book expresseth 
in print, of one that having consulted every thing, he 
could hold to nothing, like nothing ; neither Fifth Mo- 
narchy, nor Presbytery, nor Independent, nothing : but 
at length concludes he was for nothing but an orderly 
confusion. And for men that have wonderfully lost 
their consciences and their wits, I speak of men abroad, 
that cannot tell what they would have, yet are willing 
to kindle coals to disturb others. 


* And now, having said this, I have discharged my 
duty to God and to you, in making this demonstration, 
and I profess to you not as a rhetorication. My busi- 
ness is to prove the verity of the designs from abroad, 
and still unsatisfied spirits of Cavaliers at home, who, 
from the first of our peace to this day, have not been 
wanting to do what they could, to kindle a fire at home 
in the midst of us. I say, if this be so, the truth, I 
pray God, affect your hearts with a due sense of it, and 
give you one heart and mind to carry on this work, for 
which we are met together. If those things be so, 
should you meet to-morrow, and accord in all things 
tending to your preservation of your rights and liber- 
ties, really it will be feared, there is too much time 
elapsed to deliver yourselves from those dangers that 
hang upon you. 








* We have had now six years’ peace, and have had 
an interruption of ten years’ war. We have seen, and 
heard, and felt the evils of it, and now God hath given 
us a'new taste of the comfort and benefit of peace. 
Have you not had such a peace in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, that there is not a man to lift up his 
finger to put you into distemper? Is not this a mighty 
blessing from the Lord of heaven? Shall we now be 
prodigal of time? Should any man, shall we listen, to 
delusions to break and interrupt this peace? There is 
not any man that hath been true to this cause, as I be- 
lieve you have been all, that can look for any thing but 
the greatest rending and persecution that ever was in 
the world. [I wonder, then, how it can enter into the 
heart of man to undervalue these things; to slight 
peace and the gospel, the greatest mercy of God. We 
have peace and the gospel. Let us have one heart and 
soul ; one mind, to maintain the honest and just rights 
of this nation, not to pretend them, to the destruction 
of our peace, to the destryction of the nation. Really, 
pretend what you will, if we run into another flood of 
blood and war, the sinews of this nation being wasted 
by the last, it must sink and perish utterly. 1 beseech 
you, and charge you in the name and presence of God, 
and as before him, be sensible of these things, and lay 
them to heart. You have a day of fasting coming on. 
I beseech God touch your hearts, and open your ears 
to this truth, and that you may be as deaf adders, to 
step your ears to all dissension, and look upon them, 
whosoever they be, as Paul saith to the Church of Co- 
rinth, as I remember, mark such men as cause divisions 
and offences, and would disturb you from that founda- 
tion of peace you are upon, upon any pretence whatso- 
ever. 

* I shall conclude with this. I was free the last time 
of our meeting, to tell you I would discourse upon a 
psalm, and I did. I am not ashamed of it at any time. 
especially, when I meet with men of such a considera- 
tion as you are. There you have one verse that I for- 
got. ‘“* I will hear what the Lord will speak. He will 
speak peace to his people and to his saints, that they 
turn not again to folly.” Dissension, division, destruc- 
tion, in a poor nation under a civil war ; having all the 
effects of a civil war upon it. Indeed, if we return 
again to folly, let every man consider if it be not like 
our destruction. If God shall unite your hearts and 
bless you, and give you the blessing of union and love, 
one to another, and tread down every thing that riseth 
up in your hearts, or tendeth to deceive your own souls, 
with pretences of this and that thing that we speak of, 
and not prefer the keeping of peace, that we may see 
the fruit of righteousness in them that love peace and 
embrace peace,fit will be said of this poor nation, 4ctum 
est de Anglia. But I trust God will never leave it to 
such a spirit. And while I live, and I am able, 1 shall 
be ready to stand and fall with you in this (seeming 
promising) union God hath wrought among you ,which 
I hope neither the pride nor envy of men shall be able 
to dissipate and make void. I have taken my oath to 
govern according to the laws that are now made, and I 
trust I shall fully answer it. And know, I sought not 
this place. I speak it before God, angels, and men, I 
did not. You sought me for it, and you brought 
me to it, and I took my oath to be faithful to the inter- 
est of these nations, to be faithful to the government. 
All those things were implicit in my eye in the oath, to 
be faithful to this government, upon which we are now 
met ; and I trust, by the grace of God, as I have taken 
my oath to serve this Common-wealth on such an ac- 
count, I shall, I must, see it done according to the arti- 
cles of the government ; that, thereby, liberty of con- 
science may be secured for honest people, that they may 
serve God without fear; that every just interest may 
be preserved ; that a godly ministry may be upheld, and 
not affronted by seducing and seduced spirits ; that all 
men may be preserved in their just rights, whether 
civil or spiritual : upon this account did I take oath, 
and swear to this government. And so, haying de- 
clared my heart and mind to you in this, I have nothing 
more to say, but to pray God Almighty bless you.’ 





KENNEDY’S FITFUL FANCIES. 


Fitful Fancies. By Wittiam Kennepy. 12mo. pp. 
119. Oliver and Boyd. Edinburgh. 


*‘ Praise undeserved,’ says Pope, ‘ is satire in 
disguise ;’ but, in our opinion, it is far less hurt- 
ful than the fulsome sakedinen of sincere but in- 
judicious friends : the one can only elicit merited 
censure, the other flings contempt over even the 
few estimable qualities which the sufferer may 


possess. Had Mr. Kennedy’s volume, issued mo- 








destly from the press, and had its beauties beeg 
left ‘ to work their way out among men’ by their 
own innate influence, we have little doubt that it 
would have taken a respectable stand amongg 
the productions of modern poets; but when ap 
oracle of criticism announces that a work hag 
been published, whose merits are as transcendent 
as its appearance was unlooked for ; that it came 
sudden as the lightning’s flashes, and as bright; 
that in reviewing it, scrutiny waxed faint in ad. 
miration ; and that by this one masterly composi. 
tion its author had, at a single gigantic stride, 
attained the summit of Parnassus and the acme of 
fame,—one seeks a perusal of its pages with an 
erness only equalled by the disgust and di 
pointment with which he turns away from them, 
and spurns at the false eulogium which misled 
him. 

Under such circumstances, the merits of ay 
author become neutralized; he is scouted from 
the lofty class to which he had aspired ; and, like 
the monkey who had seen the world, he returns to 
his real grade, despising and despised, whilst the 

ublic whom he strove to please, are too much 
incensed against his false pretensions, to sympa 
thise with his legitimate claims to appreciation, 
Such has been the unfortunate lot of the author 
of ‘ Fitful Fancies ;’ and if Mr. Kennedy be really 
possessed of that deep discrimination and know. 
ledge of the world, which he asserts so often in 
his verses, we can readily conceive the writhings 
with which he must have read some notices by 
our contemporaries, and the agony with which he 
must have contemplated their cool immolation of 
his infant fame. Alas, alas! how many fond ad- 
mirers, and how many tea-table quotations, have 
these ill-starred eulogies destroyed, and what 
a tribe of biting critics and envious praise-hunters 
have they not let loose against poor Mr. Kennedy. 
For our own part we should not have once ad- 
verted to his book, but we have latterly heard it 
so often and so mercilessly abused, that a con- 
sciousness that it could not attract so much notice 
without some merit, or deserve such indiscrimi- 
nate censure without some redeeming point, has 
induced us to open its leaves, and give our 
readers a rational estimate of their contents. 

We have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Ken- 
nedy personally, yet we flatter ourselves that we 
cout draw a very fair portrait of him from the 
internal evidence of his work. Imprimis, then, 
he is young, that is to say, under seven-and- 
twenty, or thirty; at school or at college he has 
written some very pretty rhymes, and his tutors 
have praised them, and his companions have pro- 
nounced them very, very nice indeed ; and all the 
young ladies of his acquaintance have entreated 
copies in their albums; and Mr. Kennedy has 
been universally admitted to be a charming poet. 
About this time, we should say, that he wrote 
such lines as his address to ‘ Evening,’ ‘ Ned Bol- 
ton,’ ‘The Joys of Summer,’ and the following 
verses, entitled 


‘ 


THE VIOLET. 
AN evil destiny had thrown 
A modest Violet alone, 
Upon a hateful spot, where rose 
Each noxious weed the rank earth knows. 
The giant thistle reared its head, 
Contemptuous, o’er its lowly bed ; 
Nettle and fatal hemlock lay 
Between it and the summer ray. 
In vain, it sought, with azure eye, 
For skies as azure, piteously : 
In vain, with aromatic breath, 
Called upon winter’s grasp of death ; 
Imprisoned still, it suffered long, 
Unfit to cope with tyrants strong, 
Its timid worth, and hapless fate, 
Unseen, unvalued, till too late! 
1 found it, in an after-hour, 
The wreck of a departed flower ; 
But from it, not so soon to die, 
The odours of its memory : 
Rose o’er its tyrants’ broken pride, 
Now shorn and scattered, side by side ; 
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Nor noted, save in generous scorn, 

Of the vile sway they long had borne, 
Over a sad forsaken creature, 

Of nobler race and kindlier nature, 
Whose life had been one vain endeavour, 
To gain the right, denied it ever, 

The privilege to hold on earth, 

A place congenial to its birth. 

* It was a childish thing, in wrath, 

To spurn these foul weeds from my path, 
To bend, with looks of earnest grief, 
O’er the sear Violet's latest leaf ; 

Yet in my madness there was measure, 
And in my sorrow, silent pleasure. 

The weeds did image to my mind, 

The trampling rabble, gross, unkind, 
Who bear, with envious sneer and frown, 
The struggling heart of genius down. 
The withered leaf, thus left alone, 
Spoke of that genius, dead and gone, 
While the aroma of its breath, 
Proclaimed its triumph even in death.’ 

Mr. Kennedy now fell in love, as all poetical 
young gentlemen ought to do. He had, of course, 
two or three successions of ‘ Fitful Fancies’ on 
this head, and an equal number of objects of 
admiration. This smacked of coquetry, and as 
that is by no means a poetical failing, he was foreed 
to turn the tables, and accuse the fair one of that 
fickleness which was really his own. At this period 
he penned, but never felt, such rhymes as the fol- 
lowing : 

‘I do not sigh 

That I catch not the glance of woman’s eye ; 

lam weary of woman,—I know too well 

How the pleasant smiles of the love-merchant sell, 

To cast a serious thought on her, 

Though I’ve been, like others, a worshipper. 

J do not sigh for the silken creature, 

The tinge of good, in her milky blood, 

Marks not her worth, but a feeble nature.’ 

The talk of milky blood, and virtue being an 
amiable zeakness, at once place the date of this 
effusion at a very early era. There are a few other 
love-verses throughout the volume, which match 
this specimen in both style and sentiment; but 
Mr. Kennedy now found himself master of rhyme, 
and aproficient at love-making; the next step was, 
of course, to choose a style. Byron was the na- 
tural model; he caught a dim glance of some of 
his graphic pieces, and produced ‘ The Comforter,’ 
(p. 54,) in imitation of his Lordship’s ‘ Dream;’ 
and wrote— 

‘ My boat’s by the tower, and my bark’s in the bay,’ 
As a counterpart to— 

‘ My boat is on the shore, and my bark is on the sea.’ 

It did certainly smack of Cockneyism to intro- 
duce the Tower, but that he copied from Mr. 
Leigh Hunt. Coleridge, too, seemed a favourite ; 
and some verses ‘ To > were meant as an 
obscure and sublime copy of ‘ Genevieve.’ But 
his great aim was tone, not style; to catch the 
expression, without the mannerism, of Lord Byron. 
To this Mr. Kennedy applied himself most se- 
dulously; and in a short time became one of the 
darkest disciples of the ‘ blackness and blight’ 
school. He raved about ‘ clouded brows,’ and 
‘cankering care,’ and ‘ pain,’ and ‘ sorrow,’ and 
weariness,’ and ‘ loathings of earth,’ ‘ lamentation, 
and mourning, and woe,’ ‘ past pleasures and by- 
gone days,’ and he longed, oh, so earnestly! for 
an early grave ! 

*] have a wish ungratified, 
One wish, and nothing more ; 
O! would that wish were satisfied, 
And hope and terror o’er! 
*Tis not a gem from Fortune’s crown 
So earnestly I crave ; 
The prize 1 seek to make my own 
Is but an early grave. 
*O! may I never live to show 
The locks of reverend grey ! 
But, like a vernal fall of snow, 
Ere evening, pass away ; 
A sickly passenger afloat 
On a tempestuous sea ; 
The motions of life’s bounding boat 
Are heaviness to me, 








* Then let the eléments that war 
Within me, be at peace, 
And let the busy fiends of care 
Their useless labours, cease. 
From thee, the Merciful, the Great, 
An only boon I crave : 
Oh take me from a world I hate 
Into an early grave !” 
People, however, soon begin to laugh at snch 
melancholy as this. Mr. Kennedy himself is rather 
a social being, we can perceive ; but it is above all 
things delightful to be bantered by a host of 
pretty misses, and be asked, ‘ Now, dear Mr. Ken- 
nedy, how can you be so very miserable upon 
paper, when we know you to be so very cheerful 
and interesting at home.’ He next attempted the 
sublime without any tinge of the dolorous, and 
wrote his ‘ Stern Hunter,’ in which a seraph sees a 
gentleman from Melton Mowbray shoot a pigeon, 
kill a deer, and catch @ fish; and on the per- 
formance of each exploit, shakes his head, looks 
knowing, and exclaims, with a patronizing air, 
* that man’s a stern hunter.’ His mind seems to 
have expanded with his poetical advancement ; he 
at first aimed at fame, he then wished to be mar- 
ried, then to be miserable, and at last nothing 
will content him less ,than to be the ‘ Soul of the 
Universe !!!’ 
* O that I were the great soul of a world! 
A glory in space ! 

By the glad hand of Omnipotence hurled 
Sublime on its race ! 

Reflecting the marvellous beauty of heaven, 
Encircled with joy, 

To endure, when the orbs shall wax, that are ~iven 
Old Time to destroy. 


*O that I were this magnificent spirit! 
Embodied to prove 
The measureless bliss they were sure to inherit, 
Who lived in my love ; 
With elements infinite, titted for taking 
All forms of my will ; 
To give me, for ever, the rapture of making 
More happiness still !’ 
Beyond this it was impossible for the boldest 
Muse to soar; and our author, of course, folded 
his wings, looked back at his career, and resolved 
to publish the volume of ‘ Fitful Fancies,’ as the’re- 
sult of the deliberation. 

Now, we by no means wish it it to be conceived 
that his 191 pages are all filled with such materials 
as we have queted; there are really some portions 
of good poetry, and had Mr. Kennedy kept within 
the compass of his powers, his work might have 
been filled with them; but wherever he aspires, 
wherever he leaves the humble sod, his effusions 
are total failures. We shall endeavour to illus- 
trate this: the following lines we conceive ex- 
tremely pretty : 


‘THE FLOWER OF MY BIRTH-DAY. 
* I was a wild, yet tender thing, 

In childhood’s early day ; 
I loved the free bird’s merry wing, 
The gentle tear of infant Spring, 

And the blithe look of May ; 
I loved our cottage in the glen— 
’Tis ruined now—’twas smiling then. 


* No matter !—once there was a flower 
My mother gave to me, 

*Twas planted on my natal hour, 

And was, of all our summer-bower, 
The favourite of the bee ; 

‘ My mother oft, in sport, would say, 

* You're children of the self-same day 

* I prized it well—it was, in faith, 
A peerless little flower ; 

I sought to shield its fairy wreath 

From the chill north wind’s angry breath, 
And the approaching shower ; 

Blooming beneath a sunny sky, 

I never dreamt to see it die. 


* At last, methought its roseate hue 
Waxed fainter every morrow ; 

I saw it fade—the morning dew 

Fell cheerly—but the flow’ret grew 
Into a thing of sorrow ; 

I watched it till, by slow decay, 

Its fragrant spirit passed away. 


” 








‘ Its spirit passed—I wept the fate 
Of my poor garden brother! 

It was so beautiful a mate, 

That, when it left me desolate, 
I might not find another 

To rival the departed one— 

My heart was in it—it was gone ! 


‘Tis s!range—Time hath sped far and fast 
Since that ill-fated flower, 

Yielding its bosom to the blast, 

Sickened, and drooped, and sunk at last 
Within its native bower ; 

*Tis strange—how all of good, that I 

Since found, hath shared its destiny. 


* I've marked it well—each morn hath led 
To some new cherished treasure, 
Some promise-bud, which flowered and fled, 
Ere the first evening sky grew red, 
With all its plighted pleasure,— 
Leaving the hope-sick heart in pain, 
To seek—and be deceived again. 


* And this is life—and this is love— 
And this is beauty’s power ! 

And thus must fame and fortune prove, 

False lights, that lead the soul to rove, 
Then vanish in an hour! 

Our earliest tear, and latest sigh, 

Spring from one sad fatality !’ 


There is pathos, there is feeling, there is a pure 
sentiment in this; but how is it contrasted with 
the villainous conception of the following : 


AMOR PATRIZ. 


“Thou fool! I care not for the soil that bore me, 
Or more, or less, than I do care for thine ; 
What strand should lie beneath, what sky hang o’er 


me, 

Was Chance or Fate's allotment, and not mine ; 
A toad, within a rocky hollow pent, 
As well might boast of its stone tenement. 


‘ I pray thee spare thy breath the dull narration 
Of holy ties to one spot linked alone ; 
Thou lovest thy spouse, thy offspring, and thy nation, 
For a most sovereign reason—they’re thy own : 
And thus the fervid sons Afric’s race 
Of ebon beauty prize the lusty grace. 


‘ No land for me where things like thee are wearing 
The form that I must for a brief time wear, 
The crust of every crime—I turn despairing 
From earth to dream of a dear world elsewhere, 
To which the struggling spirit fain would fly, 
From kindred scenes to claim nativity.’ 


Is this man a poet? 


We observe that a os deal has been said 
about his lines on the death of Lord Byron; we 
must apologise to our readers for a short extract : 


The cry of grief hath died away 
Which rose upon thy fall, 

And high and low have said their say 
Above the Poet’s pall. 

If I the latest mourner prove, 

’Tis not that least, though last, in love 
I come behind them all, 

But that my spirit’s gift should be. 

The purer, and the worthier thee. 


* Thine was a free-born soul : it spurned 
The tyrant bonds of clay, 
Felt their vile force, and inly burned 
To cast these bonds away : 
And had’st thou to thyself been true 
And done, what thou wert pledged to do, 
I might not see to-day, 
That of the herd,—thy scorn,—scarce one 
But lives and laughs, while thou art gone?’ 


We do not much admire the phrase of ‘ saying 
their say,’ in the first of these stanza, but we 
should, above all things, like a commentary ex- 
planatory of the last five lines of the second. Again: 

* Unequal to your giant span, 
You burst the narrow shell, 

In which the creeping creature, man, 
Loves punily to dwell. 

Indignantly you soared abroad, 

And had you left the base abode 
For ever, it were well ; 

But, stooping from a sphere of pride, 





Pollution touched you, and you died! 
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*I know, ’twas on the Grecian coast— 
What business hadst thou there ? 

if hog or dog were uppermost, 
*T was not thy place’ to care. 

There was no lack of knaves, or fools, 

To practise Slaughter’s hellish rules, 
For either of the pair ; 

Heaven, iin its mercy, closed thy life, 

Degraded in a savage strife.’ 


> 


Away with it! The infamy of this sentiment 
needs no index. Were the verses perfect music, 
we would adduce this one instance as quite suffi- 
cient to prove our assertion, that though Mr. 
Kennedy may be a rhymster, he has not the soul 
of a true poet. 


But we are giving him too much room in our 
pages.. We would add, to our favourable speci- 
mens, the sketch of the beautiful actress, (p. 37,) 
which is a clever imitation of Crabbe’s ‘ Tales of 
the Hall,’ &c., but with that solitary extract we 
close the list of his beauties, and even i¢ is merely 
good by comparison with the trash around it. 
All his pieces are full of plagiarisms, not only 
unacknowledged, but almost unaltered. Take 
for another example— 


* Thy errors, like a cloud or two, 
Upon a heaven of holiest blue, 
But intercept the ray, 
To make its fervour less intense, 
For trembling mortals’ shrinking sense.’ 


The idea of which is verbatim from Malcolm’s 
Warrior Dirge. We do not descend to minor 
criticisms of rhyme, or measure, or verbal. inaccu- 
racy. With such glaring counts, they would be but 
incumbrances in the indictment against Mr. 
Kennedy. We conclude with our originalassertion. 
The book contains one or two pieces which would 
have made it pass in the country; it has been 
falsely and ‘egregiously bepraised; it has. been 
thrust into public notice as.a prodigy of excel- 
lence, and it therefore became a_ public duty to 
show its real qualities to the world. ?’ 





DR. UWINS ON INDIGESTION. 


A Treatise on those Diseases which are either directly or 
indirectly connected with Indigestion ; comprising a 
Commentary on the Principal Ailments of Children. 
By Davip Uwins, M.D. 8vo. Pp. 274. Underwood. 
London, 1828. 


Ir has been remarked by Dr. Wilson Philip, 
«That so general a complaint is indigestion in 
this country, and so much does it influence other 
diseases, that there could not, perhaps, be a more 
useful treatise than’ one on the manner in which 
the nature and ‘treatment of other diseases are 
influenced by their concurrence with it.’—‘ More 
than half the cases we meet with are combinations 
of diseases, rather than simple diseases.’ This Dr. 
Uwins has taken for his motto; and, what is still 
better, he has produced a work, as useful as it is 
interesting ; which, from what it contains, proves 
the author to have deduced his theories from real 
facts. We perfectly agree with him in his condem- 
nation of a nosological arrangement of diseases, 
notwithstanding. those which already exist; and 
we constantly find disease differing in some re- 
spects from those symptoms laid down by the 
nosologists ; consequently, a true knowledge of 
the maladies afflicting mankind can only be tho- 
roughly learned at the bed-side of the patient. 
Then it is that disease can be distinguished, in all 
its varying forms, by the practical medical at- 
tendant. On opening the work accidentally, the 
following passage caught our eye, and is worth 
the attention of all parties interested in each 
other’s welfare: _ 

* It is asad spectacle to see crowds of young females 
collected together in a small apartment, bending. from 
early in the morning till late at night under the weight 
of the dressmaker’s commands, who is fighting herself, 
as it were, against time, in order to meet the imperious 
dictates of pride and fashion, . These young creatures’ 
lives are, often. made laborious, without being ‘made 
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merry ; and many not merely dyspeptic ailments, but 
confirmed consumptions, owe their origin to the voracious 
rapidity of the fashionable variations and wants atten- 
dant upon a winter in London.’ ; 


The fcilowing extract on the ‘ Remedies for 
Indigestion,’ is well:worth the reader’s attention : 


* Of indigestion, two of the prominent features 
are flatulence and acidity ; and the remedies for these 
states are clearly indicated. They are the alkalies and 
magnesia; and the advantage which the latter, in the 
general way, possesses over the former, is this : that, as 
containing an alkaline principle, the stomach acidity is 
neutralized by its administration ; and a purgative salt 
being formed, in some measure, by the combination, 
the double purpose is thus effected of a corrective and 
an aperient. A tea-spoonful or two of magnesia, thrown 
into a glass of water, and taken before going to rest, 
will often anticipate, as it were, the acid formation in 
the stomach which would otherwise be consequent upon 
a little irregularity of eating or drinking ; and will des- 
tine the individual to a good, who otherwise would pass 
a restless, uncomfortable night. When a more positive 
purgative is required, it will be right to combine the 
sulphate of magnesia (epsom salts) with the carbonate 
(common magnesia.) Two large tea-spoonfuls of the 
former, with one of the latter, will constitute a good 
aperient ; and, for a gouty invalid, one tea-spoonful of 
the fluid carbonate of ammonia (sal volatile) will be 
found useful; or, if the habit be cold, two or three 
spoonfuls of tincture of rhubarb may be advantageously 
mixed with the salts and magnesia.’ 

To the remedy recently introduced, by Mr. Tur- 
ner, for indigestion, viz. mustard seed, Dr. 
Uwins gives his share of approbation, with a 
case illustrating its beneficial effects ; at the same 
time cautioning his readers, against atoo free use of 
it, as in those cases where it disagrees, ‘ it does so, 
either from the bowels being too irritable for the 
stimulus it gives them, or from the habit being 
such as to interfere with its passage, and occasion 
its lodgement.’ 

‘ Upon the whole, however, I imagine that the good 
which is likely to result from a temperate and judicious 
employment of this material, may justly be considered 
as a full counterbalance against the evils of its bungling 
management, or indiscriminate use ; and I would say, 
with Dr. Johnson, ‘ If it keep the bowels open, and 
produce no unpleasant feeling in the stomach, alimen- 
tary canal, or nervous system, it may be taken with 
safety. If it do not produce an aperient operation, it 
can do little good, and may, perhaps, do mischief.’’’ 

With these extracts, we conclude our notice 
of this valuable work, which does great credit to 
the author, and cannot fail of being highly useful 
to the community at large. 





RESIDENCE IN ITALY. 


Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Italy; with 
Illustrations of the present state of Religion in that 
Country. 12mo. pp. 356. Murray. London, 1828. 


Tuis isa Work of a very peculiar character. 
It is evidently the production of an ingenuous and 
amiable mind ; but the reader who expects to find 
in its pages picturesque description, traits of 
manners, or local information, will be disap- 
pointed. The authoress, indeed, (for it is a fair 
hand which has indited the work,) takes pains to 
deprecate any such expectation. She sets out by 
saying— ~ 

‘ IT have attempted no classical descriptions, no cri- 
tical account of the arts, scarcely even a journal of 
the roads.’ 

Her object appears to be religious, and that 
alone—to depict the existing state of religion in 
Italy, and particularly in its ecclesiastical capital, 
Rome ; and to show forth the effect of early piety, 
as illustrated in the dying moments of a child of 
thirteen ! 

It would be disingenuous, however, to lay by 
the volume, without giving the writer’s main plea 
for its publication : 

‘* T believed'that my book might be made useful to 
those families who meditate leaving their native land 
for the sake of educating their children abroad. The 
will here see the disadvantages and difficulties to which 
they will expose them: the danger to their health is 
pot, perhaps, the least evil to he dreaded ; and if they 
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will learn from the experience of one who is affec. 
tionately interested in the welfare of her countrymen 
they will not think the lighter accomplishments which 
may be acquired by a lengthened residence on the Con. 
tinent, worthy to be compared to the injury which they 
may there sustain.’ 

t need scarcely be added, that this injury, and 
these disadvantages and difficulties, relate princi- 
pally to the superstitious and ceremonial worship 
of Catholicism—which are brought into the fore. 
ground of the picture, and are unrelieved by any 
of those lights and shades, which might, if judi- 
ciously introduced, have rendered the composition 
less sombre and monotonous. 








CHEMISTRY. 


An Essay on the use of the Chloruretsof Oxides of Sodium 
and of Lime, as Powerful disinfecting Agents; and 
of the Chloruret of Sodium more especially, asa Re- 
medy of considerable Efficacy in the Treatment of 
Hospital Gangrene, and various other Diseases. De. 
dicated by permission to Mr. Peel. By Tuomas 
Atcock, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
8vo. pp. 152. Burgess and Hill. 


WITHIN the last five and twenty years, Chemistry 
has made rapid strides towards improvement, more 
especially as connected with the Arts. The discovery 
of disinfecting agents, we hail as one of the greatest 
importance, not only in a medical point of view, but 
also as one, essential to the manufacturers at large, i.e, 
those who use and prepare animal substances. The 
chlorurets of soda and lime, are likely to become (if 
we may use the expression) as great a blessing, as 
that ancient chemical composition, Gunpowder, has 
been the scourge and destruction of mankind. 

The credit of this discovery is due to a French Apo- 
thecary of the name of Labanaque, whose attention 
was directed by the offer of a prize, to be given by the 
Society for the Encouragement of National Industry 
in France, to any individual who should be the 
means (through practical experiments) of discovering 
any remedy for destroying putrefactive odour, but 
more especially that arising in the trade of catgut 
making. The labours of M. Labanaque, after great 
perseverance, were ultimately crowned with success, 
the beneficial effects of which have lately been felt in 
this country by Mr. Alcock, whose work is of that 
interest in a medical, as well as in a scientific point 
of view, that it demands, from every person inter- 
rested in his own welfare a careful perusal. 

Unfortunately our limits will not afford space for a cri- 
tical analysis of this interesting volume ; suffice it to 
observe, that the chlorurets of lime and soda are of 
great efficacy in removing some of the most dangerous 
maladies, particularly hospital gangrene, dissipating 
the effluvia in crowded hospitals, prisons, workhouses, 
especially those infected with contagious diseases. 
In the treatment of ill-conditioned ulcers, &c., it has 
been used not only by Mr. Alcock, but, to our know- 
ledge, with great success in the various charitable in- 
stitutions in this metropolis, particularly at the sea- 
men’s floating hospital at Greenwich, (the Grampus), 
and the Westminster hospital. Our author has ably 
laid down the various means both of preparing them, 
(the chlorurets,) and also the cases in which they 
should be used, with success. 

Ia stables, and in veterinary surgery, these remedies 
have had the most beneficial effects, as exemplified in 
France at the stables of the Garde du Corps. 

In the manufactures the chlorurets are, we repeat, 
of great service, and we doubt not, in a short time, ta 
see them in general use. 





MATHEMATICS. 


An Analytical System of Conic Sections. By the Rev. 
H. P. Hamilton, M.A., Fellow of Trinity ‘ollege, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 189. Deighton. Cambridge, 
1828. 


Tuis is one of those works which result from an ac- 
tual knowledge of the real wants of students engaged 
in mathematical inquiries. It is to this experience in 
tuition we have to attribute some of the most useful 
elementary treatises that the Cambridge press has sent 
forth ; and we are happy to add Mr. Hamilton’s name 
to those of Wheewell, Bland, and others, equally well 
known from being attached to works of great use and 
scientific elegance.. We know the time when men 
were lectured out of MSS., which were kept as safely 
Jocked up in the tutor’s desk as the dean’s black list of 
chapel defauliers, 
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[No. XI. of The Pictures of Society, drawn from Life, by a 
Nobleman, will be given in our next.) 





SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
No. IX.—Sir Walter Scott. 


Tuene is no living name the sound of which 
calls up so brilliant and various an array of recol- 
lections, as that of Sir Walter Scott. It seems an 
unsatisfactory and cheerless labour to pry into 
the corners, and get behind the scenes, of a mind 
which we only know as the means of delighting 
us, by the porn: be hundreds of breathing and 
active beings—champions and kings, peasants and 
minstrels, weird beldames, fantastic spirits, and 
joyous and delicate damosels. Yet, why should 

e, who .has turned mankind into rich and 
bright romance, be himself exempted from the 
fortune to which he has subjected all the world 
beside ; or claim to lie hid in the shadows of 
Abbotsford, and pace unnoticed the highways of 
* Auld Reekie,’ while century after century is un- 
rolled before us in his pages, and our eyes are 
dazzled by the pageant of highlanders and cheva- 
liers, monarchs and pilgrims. We must deal with 
the spell-monger beyond the circle of his power, 
and cope with him on other ground than the bush- 
ciad rocks of his lonely valleys, or the rugged 
circuit of shattered monasteries, the presence- 
chambers of palaces now desolate, or the throng 
of gallants whose very tombs are dust; and that 
mind, which has never shone upon us, but as the 
sun is seen through a pictured window, when light- 
ing and animating crowds of saints, monarchs, and 
warriors,—must, we fear, be looked at through 
that colourless glass, which is needful for the 
critic of mind, no less than for the physical experi- 
mentalist. 

Sir Walter Scott is the greatest of observers. 
He seems to be, like the spirits, all eye and ear; 
but, unlike them, he has scarcely arrived at re- 
flection, much less at intuition. He has looked 
with a close and searching, and, above all, with 
a sympathetic eye, on every thing around him, 
living or inactive. He has watched through the 
whole of his now waning life, (and may its final 
close be far distant!) the looks, the tones, the 
lightest indications of passion among men. He 
eannot be conceived as sitting for even an hour 
in a stage-coach or a coffee-room, without having 
drawn out and measured the characters of all his 
companions. Every sensitive or irritable line 
about the lips, every hair of the eye-brow up- 
raised in the grimace and frankness of foolish 
admiration, or drawn together into the com- 
pressed strength of thought, every pugnacious or 
friendly trembling of the finger,—bring him but 
for five minutes within view of them, and he has 
them noted,—each of them the germ of a picture, 
or the hint of a personage. He is one of the few 
men of our generation, whom we may imagine 
actually going forth like Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson to ‘take humours;’ and it is a shrewd 
and curious art, in which he must, doubtless, be a 
thorough proficient: it is one in which a trea- 
sure of really kind and generous feeling is of 
more use than wealth, or rank, or even than 
those other prime requisites, caution and pene- 
tration. Seat him in the circle round the kitchen 
fire of a country ale-house, one of the blithest 
and most fertile scenes of study for an humble 
way-faring observer ; and it is impossible to doubt 
that Scott would speedily win his way into the 
merry affections of the whole party, find out the 
secrets of a dozen rough-coated breasts, and know 
who are the rich ones, who the brave ones, who 
the beauty, and who the oracle, of the hamlet. 
The serving-maid would giggle while she filled 
his tumbler, the landlady smooth her apron 
with gracious attention while he spoke to her, 
the farmer open his mouth with astonishment 
at his knowledge of pigs and planting, the 
smith shake the rafters with a roar, when some 
good-humoured jest had: hit the dusty miller ; 


and the most widely celebrated mind of mo- 





dern literature would become an intimate with 
ploughmen, and be held in honour by chim- 
ney-corner veterans. Or think of him_be- 
nighted in some lonely cottage, how would he 
praise the ale, lay down a theory of peat-cutting, 
give grave advice on the roasting of potatoes, and 
teach some chubby-faced oulte to repeat a 
ballad, or bawl a Jacobite Pwan. We know no 
more of Sir Walter Scott than is known of him 
from the Vistula to the Ebro; but such things 
must have been done, such were done, by the 
author of Waverley. The field-preaching, the 
mart, the mess-room, the courts of law, and, 
meanest and most barren of them all, the tables 
of princes,—he must have looked at each with 
this same scrutinizing good-nature, and hawk- 
eyed friendliness. He has not only gazed upon 
society, but been a part of it; he has dissected it 
in a spirit of pe, and pried into its 
secrets with a frank and free-hearted curiosity. 
It is in the same vein that he has been a spec- 
tator of the outward and material world. He has 
never either turned from it in weariness, or seen 
it through a theory; but has obviously always 
found in the visible universe things interesting 
and beautiful, not as developments of any in- 
ternal law, or as a lower range of phenomena 
than the human, yet filled with analogies to our 
own nature, but as wide and lofty, many-coloured 
and various facts, inexhaustible subjects for the 
healthy keenness of the senses, and feeding the 
mind with an endless succession of primary, un- 
compounded enjoyments. The mountain and the 
lake,the pine-wood and the cataract,he has wander- 
ed among them neither with misanthropic mvodi- 
ness nor quietist enthusiasm ; but to make them in 
fancy the stage, not of vague demons or ministering 
angels, but of hundreds of busy men,clothed indeed 
in the dresses of all different times and countries, 
yet thinking and feeling, speaking and acting like 
ourselves. He has noted the hues of clouds and 
shapes of crags and precipices, the carvings of 
pinnacles and massiness of battlements, with the 
earnest and hearty simplicity of a child ; and the 
fresh vividness of his paintings re-produces them 
similarly for us. If the description of outward 
objects were an end and not a means, Sir Walter 
Scott would be almost a perfect writer ; for we 
view them in his pages through a medium nearly 
as pure and colourless as the water of his Scottish 
hills, or the air upon their summit; and herein 
he is honourably distinguished from many of his 

redecessors, and some of his contemporaries. 
He has used his own eyes, and written from his 
own perceptions ; and his works exhibit a fidelity 
of detail, and a general truth, which are a de- 
lightful restorative after mere fancy pictures. The 
tendency of mind, which has made him look in 
this way at the men and things around him, has 
also marked with its own peculiarities his mode of 
contemplating the past. For him, history is a 
pageant; and as the world is a finely painted 
scene, so are mankind a gay procession. He sees, 
in by-gone centuries, but heaps of brilliant facts. 
Every individual age and climate seems present 
to his thoughts, as made up of certain charac- 
teristics of appearance,—arms, clothes and horses, 
festivals and buildings, the diadem of its sove- 
reign and the doublets of its peasants. All times 
and lands have thus in his memory a splendid and 
picturesque existence; and his mind is like the 
glass of the Italian Wizard, or the cave of Shak- 
——- witches, across which the portraits of 

ynasties, and the symbols of nations and epochs, 
are perpetually shifting and gleaming. The iron 
times of chivalry, the glittering magnificence of the 
East, the barbarian wildness of the Highlands, the 
prison of Mary, the Court of Elizabeth, the revel 
of Villiers, all pass before his view with equal 
brilliancy and motion ; while the prime personages 
are accompanied by a train of inferior attendants, 
made out with the same beautiful accuracy, and 
animated by the same spirit of life and reality, 
Which stir and thrill their leaders. The dim ex- 
panse of ages is thus illumined by the various 








array of a gallant and triumphant throng, wind- 
ing on from beneath the porch of Abbotsford, 
through palace and wilderness, ruined minster and 
merry hostel, and leaving behind them a thousand 
glad remembrances, even when gilded spur, and 
sparkling carcanet, have faded from before us into 
mist. 

Yet there is, in all his writings, the evidence of 
this main defect ; he knows what is, but not how 
or why it isso. He has seen the outward, but he 
has not connected it with that which is within. 
He has looked at the conduct, and listened to 
the speech, of men; but he has not understood 
from what kind of central source their deeds and 
words are drawn. He seems to have no fondness 
for referring things to their origin; and instead 
of considering men’s actions as worth observation, 
only in so much as they illustrate the essential 
character of the being from which they spring, 
he has treated them as if they had in themselves 
a definite and positive value, modified, in the 
hands of the poet and the novelist, by nothing 
but the necessity of exciting interest and giving 
pleasure. It is not that he has no systematic 
theory of human nature, for if he had, he would, 
to an absolute certainty, be in error. But he 
does not appear to believe that there is any 
human nature at all, or that man is aught more 
than a means to certain external results, the 
which when he has described, he has done his 
task and fulfilled his ministry. There is incom- 
parably more freedom and truth in his picture of 
our species, than in the books of any of the sys- 
tematic speculators, Locke, for instance, or 
Helvetius ; because he has seen the inexhaustible 
varieties of our doings, and has exhibited them 
fairly and sincerely, while such writers as those 
to whom we allude, have assumed some one small 
base, and attempted to rear upon it a fabric 
which, restricted and low as it is, is yet infinitely 
too wide and lofty for the narrowness of the 
foundation. But Ais idea of man is meagre and 
wretched, compared to that of thephilosophers who 
have contemplated the mind, instead of measuring 
the footsteps ; who have not sought to number the 
hairs upon our heads, but have dealt, as it were, 
with the very elements of our creation. This de- 
fect shows itself very strongly in every part of his 
works, where he attempts to cope alone with the 
thoughts of any of his personages. In his dia- 
logues, he in some degree gets over the difficulty, 
by repartees, passion, and mimicry of the lan- 
guage of the time ; but, in soliloquies, how barren 
and incomplete appears to be his psychology ! 
and compare these, or even the best parts of the 
conversations, with a scene of Shakspeare, and 
the difference may at once be perceived between 
writers, the one of whom knows nothing but phe- 
nomena, while the other, with to the full as much 
of individual observation, was also imbued with 
the largest abundance that any man ever had of 
universal truth. There is scarce a page of Shak- 
speare that does not present us with the deepest 
and finest moral meditations, and with a living 
image of those thoughts which occupy men’s 
minds, when they reflect upon their own nature, 
and attempt to overleap the bounds of the present 
and the actual. There is rarely any thing in Scott 
that pretends to this, the highest of all merit ; we 
doubt if there are a dozen attempts at reflection 
in his voluminous works; and the standard of 
good which he exhibits, in so far as it differs from 
the merest worldliness, is only raised above it by 
something more than usual of a certain shrewd 
good-humour. 

Exactly similar observations hold good with 
regard to his treatment of things inenimate, He 
sees, neither in the world, nor in human works, 
any thing more than so much positive existence, 
more beautiful or more uninteresting, larger or 
sinaller, as the case may be, but always something 
to be looked at solely for itself. And herein he 
would be perfectly right, if men had no faculty 
except that which has beauty for its object. There 
is doubtless a pleasure and a good ip the contem. 
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plation of those things which are in conformity 
with the original idea of the beautiful in our minds ; 
but there is also a nobler good in viewing all things 
around us, not merely by this one faculty, but as 
manifestations of still higher principles, and in 
connection with moral and religious truth. Even 
as ends in themselves, almosti all the objects 
around us have their beauty; but it is as forms 
and symptoms of superior and invisible powers, 
that it is most truly useful to regard them. Nor 
is it necessary to put forward broadly the inten- 
tion of a writer on this point; but, if he has the 
feeling and the law within himself, their influence 
will be seen in every line he writes ; just as in 
speaking of a oo we need not explain the 
construction of the eye, or the science of optics, 
though it will be obvious that we could not have 
thought one word about the matter without pos- 
sessing the faculty of sight. It is from the want 
of this habit of mind, that Sir Walter Scott’s de- 
scriptions of scenery are in general so completely 
eparate parts of his works; they stand out from 
the‘rest of the narrative, instead of being intro- 
duced casually, indicated by an occasional ex- 
pression, or shown as the drapery of the thoughts. 
Besides his mode of dealing with the results of 
his observations of men and nature, we men- 
tioned, as connected with it, his way of regarding 
history; and this is certainly no less striking than 
the points we have just been treating of. If the 
narrative of past events exhibits them to us as 
naked facts, it does nothing ; if it presents them 
with their immediate causes and consequences in 
the minds of the actors, it does much, and what 
few histories have done; if it displays them justly 
as expenents of principles, and results of the great 
scheme for the education of mankind, it does all 
that it can do. The knowledge of an occurrence 
is of no value whatsoever in itself. The most 
spirited description of it, which merely lets us 
know the dresses of the chief personages, how 
this man looked, and what that man ate, and tells 
us whether a sovereign died on a bed or a battle- 
field, gives us knowledge of nothing worth 
knowing. The points which deserve to be exa- 
mined, are those which make manifest the 
feelings of the persons concerned, the spirit of 
the times, the great designs that were at work, 
and were spreading to embrace ages in their 
circuit, the peculiarities and progress of na- 
tional character; in short, what the mind of the 
world was, and what means were operating to 
improve it. The events themselves are of interest 
only as exhibiting human motives, either in the 
individual or the mass, and thereby opening to us 
some new recesses of the soul, containing per- 
haps powers of which we were previously uncon- 
scious, like titles to wealth, or symbols of em- 
pire, discovered in some dark and long-forgotten 
chamber. Yet, in reading history, it is not upon 
such matters as these that Sir Walter Scott has 
turned his attention, but to the mere external 
changes and salient occurrences, to triumphs or 
tournaments, battles or hunting matches, to what- 
ever can be converted into a picture, or em- 
blazoned in a show. He has not read the annals 
of the earth as they ought to be studied; but he 
would probably not be nearly so popular a writer 
if he had. As it is, he has filled his mind with 
all that is most stirring and gorgeous in the 
chronicles of Europe, superstitions the more im- 
pressive because forgotten, brilliant assemblages 
of kings, and barons, hard-fought battles, and 
weary pilgrimages, characters the most despe- 
rately predominating, and events the most ter- 
rible or fantastic. Of these he has made a long 
phantasmagoria, the most exciting and beautiful 
spectacle of our day; and who can wonder or 
complain, if he, who — mankind with so 
glorious a pageant, is held by almost general 
consent to be the greatest of modern authors. 
The tendency, which we have now dwelt upon 
at some length, to look at humanity and nature 
in their outward manifestations, instead of seizing 
them in their inward being, has decided in what 





class Sir Walter Scott must be placed with re- 
ference to the moral influence he exercises. He 
would commonly be called one of the most 
moral of writers; for he always speaks of 
religion with respect, and never depraves his 
writings by indecency. But ethics and religion 
would be the least important of studies, and the 
human mind the simplest object in the creation, 
if nothing more than this were needful to consti- 
tute a moral writer. However, it is notso. He, 
and he alone, is a moral author, whose works 
have the effect of flinging men back upon them- 
selves; of forcing them to look within for the 
higher principles of their existence ; of teaching 
them that the only happiness, and the only virtue, 
are to be found by submitting themselves uni- 
formly to the dictates of duty, and by aiming and 
struggling always towards a better state of being 
than that which ourselves, or those around us, have 
hitherto attained. Sir Walter Scott has observed 
men’s conduct instead of his own mind. He has 
presented to us a fair average of that conduct: 
but he knows nothing of the hidden powers which, 
if strenuously and generally called forth, will 
leave his books a transcript of the world, as er- 
roneous as they are now accurate and honest. He 
has, therefore, no influence whatever in making 
men aim at improvement. He shows us what is, 
and that, Heaven knows, is discouraging enough ; 
but he does not show us what we have the means 
of being, or he would teach us a lesson of hope, 
comfort, and invigoration. 
* It is our will 
Which thus enchains us to permitted ill. 
We might be otherwise ; we might be all 
We dream of—happy, high, majestical. 
Where is the love, beauty, and truth we seek, 
But in our minds? And if we were not weak, 
Should we be jess in deed than in desire ? 
ball * « * * 
Those who try may find 
How strong the chains are which our spirit bind, 
Brittle, perchance, as straw. We are assured 
Much may be conquered, much may be endured, 
Of what degrades and crushes us. We know 
That we have power over ourselves to do 
And suffer—what, we know not till we try ; 
But something nobler than to live and die : 
So taught the kings of old philosophy. 
* * * * ” 
And those who suffer with their suffering kind, 
Yet feel this faith religion.’ 
Though, therefore, it would be an insane malignity 
to call him individually an immoral writer, as he 
has always recognized the distinction between 
right and.wrong, and never knowingly inculcated 
evil; yet it would be folly to pretend that he pro- 
duces much moral effect upon the world, as his 
works do scarcely any thing towards making men 
wiser or better. 

The most obvious ground, on which to fix his 
claim of a strong and beneficial influence over 
men, is the general and good-humoured benevo- 
lence apparent in his writings. In an age of so 
much affected misanthropy and real selfishness, 
this is, doubtless, a high merit, and it is one 
which, in the works of Sir Walter Scott, does 
not carry with it the slightest symptom of pre- 
tence, or even of exaggeration. We feel, at 
once, that we are in presence of a man of free 
and open heart, disposed to laugh at every man’s 
jest, treat every man’s foibles with gentleness, 
and spread over the path of life as much as pos- 
sible of manly generosity. It would be difficult 
not to feel, after reading his books, that peevish- 
ness and envy are bad and foolish propensities, 
that earth yields better fruits than scorn and 
hatred, and, above all, that there is nothing im- 
pressive in diseased melancholy—nothing sublime 
in assumed misery. His mind is evidently of the 
very healthiest and most genial sort that society 
will admit, without avenging itself, by calumny 
and oppression, for a superiority which reproach- 
es its own viciousness. But it should be borne 
in recollection, that, excellent in themselves as 
are such qualities, and unalloyed, as they probably 
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are, in Sir Walter Scott, a very considerable 
share of them is perfectly compatible with that 
kind of feeling which confines itself entirely 
within the boundaries of our personal connec. 
tions; and, though it would give up the most 
delicate morsel to another at the same dinner. 
table, would not sacrifice a farthing to do good 
to a kingdom or acontinent. A similar charac. 
ter to that displayed in the writings of Sir Walter 
Scott, is the result, in many cases, of mere tem- 
perament and circumstance; though we perfectly 
believe that it exists, in his own breast, in its purest 
and most meritorious avatar. The benevolence 
that spends itself upon whatever may be brought 
by chance within its view, is an infinitely more 
agreeable quality than mere selfishness, but one 
that is very little likely to do any more good to 
mankind. We see it constantly around us, ex- 
erting itself towards every particular object it 
happens to stumble on; and yet perfectly indif- 
ferent and cold to the greater general designs, 
which would do good an hundred times as exten- 
sive, and a thousand times as certain. : 


We are not sure that Sir Walter Scott’s 
political opinions are to be explained in this 
way, for we well know the vast allowances 
that must be made for early prejudice, con- 
firmed by subsequent connections, habits, and 
interests. But we confess that it does seem to us 
a melancholy and painful contrast, when we 
think of the many warm and honest sympathies 
expressed and embodied in the writings of 
this author, and then compare them with the nar- 
row and degraded cast of his political feelings, 
We think of the statue with the feet of clay; of 
the king in the Arabian tales, the half of whose 
body had been changed to insensible stone; of 
the woman in Milton, so fair above, yet terminat- 
ing in such monstrous foulness; of all, in short, 
that is strangely and fearfully discordant: for 
nothing in fable or vision can be more so than 
the politics and the romance of the writer in ques- 
tion. He, above all other men, would be likely to 
fall into such an error as this; because, from his 
attachment to the forms of one state of society, 
and his indifference to the spirit of all, he could 
hardly avoid imagining that those forms were 
valuable for themselves, and applicable to our 
own times as well as to the thirteenth century, 
and to London as well as to Lochaber. The 
crown and the coronet still seem to him the em- 
blems of law as opposed to anarchy, though the 
only countries in se where anarchy exists, 
are those where the government is peculiarly 
despotic, as in Southern Italy, Spain, Turkey, and 
Ireland. Hestill thinks of feudalism and heredi- 
tary nobility, as the causes no less than the glories 
of the most brilliant of modern ages, though the 
remains of the system are even now the greatest 
curses to England, and the very name of hereditary 
wisdom has become a mockery anda hissing. To 
his eyes a splendour appears to have vanished from 
the world, since mankind have omitted that cus- 
tom now confined, (except among soldiers,) to 
kings and courtiers, the wearing arms in peace, 
which, much more than two thousand years ago, 
was cited, by the best of historians, as the most 
evident relic of the rudest barbarism.* We fear, 
however, that even Sir Walter Scott himself 
would apostatise from theninth to the nineteenth 
century, if a party of English borderers were 
making a forage, and threatening to burn Abbots- 
ford. It is true, that no people ever existed, not 
living under some form dames which has, 
of course, grown out of their character, and 
adapted itself, in a considevable degree, to their 
peculiar circumstances. We are irrevocably con- 
nected with the past,—the prolongation of an 
antiquity which reaches back from us into the 
dim shades of an almost immeasurable remote- 
ness. Every. nation has within itself the germs 
and types of those institutions which are the most 
likely to produce its happiness, and which can 





* Thucydides, b.i., c.5, 6. 
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alone be in conformity with its hereditary spirit. 
But these institutions must needs be altered, to 
fit them to the varying occasions and silent 
revolutions of society. It is thus that Solon 
reformed the government of Athens, when he 
saw that it was necessary, from the increasing 

wer of the inferior classes, to give it a more 
Sccsocontle character ; it is thus that the Licinian 
rogations admitted to a larger share of authority 
a commonalty which had become too numerous 
and too strong to be safely contemned; and thus 
it is, that, in spite of the opposition even of such 
men as Sir Walter Scott, the wardens, who guard 
the cob-webbed doors of the English constitution, 
will be compelled to turn the rusty hinges, and 
draw back the rotten bolts, and to admit to the 
political sanctuary an equal representation of the 
~ * 

We have spoken of the mode in which he looks 
at men, at nature, and at history ; and attempted 
to show how one great defect accompanies him in 
each. We have said something of his claims to 
be considered as a moral writer ; and something 
of his political opinions and feelings; but con- 
nected more or less with all these subjects, there 
is another on which we have not hitherto touched, 
the necessary influence, namely, of the whole 
class of composition for which Sir Walter Scott 
is distinguished: and in speaking of the great 
bulk of his writings, as forming a class, we in- 
clude both verse and prose, for the character of 
his rhymed and of his unmetrical romances is es- 
sentially the same. The great classes into which 
fiction may be divided are made up of those that 
please chiefly by the exhibition of the human mind, 
and those that please chiefly by the display of inci- 
dent and situation. The former are the domain of 
the mightier teachers of mankind ; the kingdom of 
Homer, of Cervantes, of Shakspeare, of Milton, and 
of Schiller,—a realm allied, indeed, to this world, 
and open to the access of men, but pure from our 
infirmities, and far raised above the stir of our 
evil passions,—a sphere with which the earth is 
connected, and moves in accordance, but which, 
like to the sun itself, only shines upon the world 
to be its illumination and its law. Here is the 
true and serene empire of man’s glory and 
greatness; and from this sanctuary issue the 
eternal oracles of consolation, which tell us to 
how free and sublime a destiny the human soul 
may lift itself. But the other class of writers, 
who find their resources in every thing that can 
create an interest, however transitory and vulgar, 
who describe scenes merely for the purpose of 
describing them, and heap together circumstances 
that shall have a value in themselves, quite inde- 
pendently of the characters of those whom they 
act — j—it is the doom of such men to com- 
pound melo-drames, and the prize of their high call- 
ing to produce excitement without thought ; and to 
relieve from listlessness, without rousing to exer- 
tion. Toneither of those does Sir Walter Scott exclu- 
sively belong. That he is not one of the latter order 
of authors, witness much of ‘ Old Mortality,’ ot 
‘The Antiquary,’ of ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,’ 
and ‘ The Heart of Mid-Lothian ;’ and yet, un- 
happily, the larger proportion of his works would 
seem to separate him entirely from the former ; 
and, on the whole, he has ministered immensely 
to fhe diseased craving for mere amusement, so 
striRingly characteristic of an age in which men 
read as arelaxation from the nobler aud more 
serious employments of shooting wild-fowl or add- 
ing together figures. Literature has become the 
property of the crowd, before the crowd have been 
made fit auditors of truth; literature has, conse- 
quently, been divorced from truth, and degraded 
to their level. But, alas! that men of genius, 
instead of doing something to reform their age, 
should submit themselves to the meanest eddies 
of that current which they might have turned 
from its wanderings, to flow between banks of 
fragrance and beauty, and sparkle over sands of 
gold! Therefore, when it shall fill-its appointed 
channel, it will leave their reputations but decay- 





ing wrecks upon the barren sands it will have 
deserted ; and float forward, in the prouder 
triumph, the argosies from which it may now 
have shrunk away. 

These are some, and, we think, the chief of his 
errors as a writer of fiction. He has given us 
one work of graver pretension, the latest and the 
largest of his writings. But he seems to have so 
little idea of the essential difference between his- 
toryandromance; not withregard to their compara- 
tive truth, but to their different purport, that it may 
well be pronounced the longest and most tedious 
of his novels. As to the question of mere fact 
accuracy, we believe he has not made quite so 
many mistakes as are commonly charged upon 
him. After the account of the Revolution, which 
is, in every way, contemptible, his narrative is 
tolerably fair and faithful. But it is not to this 
we look: the ‘ Life of Napoleon’ is the history of 
Europe, in the most important era it has under- 
gone since the Reformation. It is, in the first 
place, the biography of a maa who, in the 
most extraordinary circumstances, established the 
most wonderful empire that ever existed upon 
earth; who, though himself no philosopher, out- 
witted all the speculators of his time ; who, though 
utterly and uniformly selfish, was sometimes 
more beloved, and always more admired, than 
any of his contemporaries; who, born in Cor- 
sican obscurity, lived to enter in triumph, Milan, 
Madrid, Berlin, Vienna, and Moscow, to play the 
sovereign over France, . - and Germany, to 
re-conquer Paris from its dynasty of ages, and 
die a captive, in the prime of existence, on a rocky 
islet in a distant ocean. Such was Napoleon 
Buonaparte in his merely personal character ; 
but feeble as is Sir Walter Scott’s portrait of the 
man, how wretchedly and despicably insufficient 
is his account of the times! The close of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was the period appointed for one of those 
sudden and violent overthrows of old institutions, 
which, whether the forms be re-established or 
not, must leave them tottering and inanimate, 
which so break the ancient supports of habit and 
authority, that the mere expansion of the human 
mind will suffice finally to destroy the super- 
structure. They formed: one of the marked epochs 
of the world; a going forth of the destroyer to 
“mage the way for aministry of good. The re- 
ics of other centuries were stumbling-blocks and 
contrasts in our path, like the antique lances and 
rusted helmets which grate against the plough- 
share of the peasant,* and, like him, we flung 
them forth from the furrows which were sown 
with no ignoble seed, and were to Dem no 
scanty harvest. But what did Sir Walter Scott 
discover in these things? He saw nothing but an 
illustration of the evils of popular resistance, of 
the perfections of the British Constitution, of the 
propriety of again subduing the continent to aris- 
tocracies and despotisms ; and above all, he seems 
never for a moment to imagine that the French 
Revolution was merely one of those shadows on 
the dial-plate of history which follow and mea- 
sure, but cannot in themselves influence, the great 
onward movement of the human mind. 

Sir Walter Scott must never again write his- 
tory. He not merely knows nothing of the theory 
of historical composition, but he feels none of the 
majestic and far-seeing spirit to which alone is 
committed the power of unrolling the records of 
past centuries. He may enter into the sepulchres 
of buried generations, he may burst the coffins, 
he may breathe a new life into the bones ; but he 
cannot decipher the hieroglyphics which would 
tell us how they thought; much less can he so 
withdraw himself from the petty influences of the 
present, as to transmit to future times a clear pic- 
ture of that which it really contains of precious 
and permanent. But we trust that many years may 
pass before he himself becomes the property of 
the historian; before we shall be permitted to 





* Virgil, Georg. i. 493. 








measure the influence of his works, and the sta- 
ture of his intellect, without incurring suspicion 
and calumny; before men will be allowed to say 
what we have said, and escape the charge of 
envying greatness because we ourselves are little, 
and of underrating the genius with which we can- 
not ye eng 1 ill time and death have secured 
to-all men this privilege, none can hope more 
sincerely than ourselves that he will continue to 
vary the dull track of ordinary existence with his 
gay and glittering creations; and that if he does 
not defy criticism by perfection, he will at least 

ersevere, as he always has done, to disarm it of 
its sting, by the unaffected sincerity and genial 
kindness of his nature. 





SECOND LETTER FROM BRUSSELS, 


Brussels, Mareh, 1828. 

M. FromeEnT had printed in his Journal, with regard 
to the Osages, that they had met in Europe only Char- 
latans, who shew them and that they had found there, in 
place of pleasure, but ennui and slavery; for which 
M. de Launay summoned him to justice. Behold the 
details of the affair. The first witness examined, is a 
valet of Colonel de Launay, who declares among other 
things, that the Osages were well treated by the Colonel, 
and that they were at liberty to go whither they thought 
fit. The next witness declared he saw M. de Launay 
at Missouri in 1823, then a proprietor of a mill for 
sawing wood, and filling no military function. The 
third witness, one of the Osages, made known, by 
means of the interpreter Loises, (the same who had 
been heard as the first witness, and declared to be in 
the hire of M. de Launay,) that the Colonel had given 
him no subject of complaint. A fourth witness made 
a similar deposition; but observed that he had been 
also in the service of M. de Launay since he had been 
in France. The witnesses on the other side, made de- 
positions in all respects contrary. ‘The landlord of the 
hotel, where the strangers lived at Ghent, affirmed that 
the Osages never went out till the evening, that when 
they came down they were obliged to return to their 


chamber, and Colonel de Lannay said, such precaution 
was necessary, because the Osages might luse themselves. 
Then a girl employed as servant in the same hotel de- 


clared, that she had often heard the interpreter tell the 
Colonel that the trayellers wished by all means to re- 
turn to their country. Divers circumstances men- 
tioned in this deposition, gave it a great appearance of 
truth. 

At length they came to debate on it. The King’s 
Counsel considered Colonel de Launay unjustly ac- 
cused, as the depositions made in his favour proved 
him to be; (the contrary depositions were not men- 
tioned ;) and he finished by speaking with violence 
against M. Froment, who, he said, for a considerable 
time, had been in the habit of calumniating. The ad- 
vocate for the defendant proved clearly, that the deli- 
cacy and the sentiments of honour of de Launay were 
not so great as had been pretended. He related his 
detension at St. Pélagie, and he found great proofs of 
the weakness of the accusation where the public mi- 
nister had endeavoured to prove the calumny in the 
Memvire % consulter, which is the name of an article 
inserted by M. Froment in the journal for which he 
wrote, after his accusation, and before his sentence. 
In this article he justifies his first jests, by others not 
less satirical on the individuals attacked. The advo- 
cate declared this conduct to b«: unworthy of just judges ; 
afterwards he passed to the part of the accusation re- 
lative to Colonel de Launay. The defence of this last 
was supported upon the morality of the Colonel. 
Unskilful orator! Not having forgotten that one of 
the precepts of Rhetoric is to represent the character 
of a client under a favourable light, he established his 
argument on the magnanimity of the Colonel. The 
defender of M. Froment seized with eagerness the 
opportunity to make known what the magnanimity of 
this man is. The most striking proof of his grandeur 
of soul is, that he had forgotten at Missouri a debt 
left in France which had been due nearly twenty-eight 
years, the sum of 10,000 francs. Being arrested 
at Paris, and placed in the prison of St. Pelagie, he 
had the impudence to demand 10,000 francs for dama- 
ges and interest, under pretext that the debt was 
extinct by prescription. He pretended afterwards that 
the debt had been payed, but that the receipt remained 
at Missouri. His adversaries gave him the offer to go 
free for bail, in case he produced at the end of a year 
phe receipt pretended to be left at Missouri. He refnsed 
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this offer; in a word, his knavery had been proved 
by the strongest evidence. The advocate made good 
the title of Charlatan, which Colonel de Launay had 
-applied to himself in the phrase of his adversary, ‘ the 
Osages have found in Europe only charlatans to show 
them.’ Are not they who show the things which 
are brought into our fairs, and offered to our notice, 
with every effort to attract attention, such as rare ani- 
mals, figures of wax, and children weighing three or 
four hundred pounds, are they not called charlatans ? 
Has the French language any other word to designate 
them by? In what did M. de Launay differ from these 
persons? He who had printed in the journals of Paris 
pompous and lying announcements, that the first day 
of their arrival at Ghent, their Missourian Majesties 
would honour the spectacle by their presence; and 
the next day that the chief Osages would have the 
honour to receive the public in their apartments, for 
the fee of a florin. 

The advocate proved also that these words of the 
criminal article, ‘ the Osages are made prisoners in 
Europe; come to see, they are only to be seen; in 
the place of pleasure and liberty, they have had but 
ennui and slavery,’ signifying that the Colonel had 
not only employed a physical constraint, but also a 
moral constraint, resulting from the’situation of these 
unfortunate people, who are placed in Europe without 
resources, without relations, and without means of 
communication, and are therefore necessarily dependent 
upon those who surround them. Let your readers 
judge of the honesty of the plaintiffs, who pretend that 
there is a criminal accusation in it; let them dwell on 
the capacity of a public ministry who adopts a like 
opinion. 

The advocate stated that an accusation, founded upon 
similar complaints, ovght to be rejected by the tribunal, 
which, moreover, could not take cognizance of a de- 
mand for damages and interest, formed by one stranger 
against another. He asked, besides, if the Court had 
the right to call the defendant a calumniator, without 
producing some proofs of what he advanced. 

The president immediately interrupted him and called 
him to order. 

The advocate added that, at this juncture, the public 
ministry itself was guilty, for not having pursued the 
calumniator sooner. 

The president interrupted him a second time, and 
threatened to make him silent. 

The advocate for Colonel de Launay answered for 
his client ; speaking again of his morality and power, 
and feigning to believe that M. Froment had accused 
him of having exercised a physical constraint against 
the Osages. 

The King’s counsel then rose and declared, that the 
counsel of M. Froment had surpassed his client in im- 
pudence ; as he contested with the court the right of 
the present prosecution. Observe, the advocate had 
not contested the right of prosecution, but only the 
right of calling a man a calumniator, without certain 
proof of his being so. At last the session ends. The 
counsel still continue to speak on the opposite sides ; 
the Judges deliberate, and they condema M. Froment 
to 600 florins as a fine, &c., and to a long imprison- 
ment. Excuse the length of my letter, the only inte- 
rest of which is, that it informs you respecting the 
conduct of our tribunals and ourjudges. It is a laugh- 
able circumstance, that during the whole of the trial, 
M. de Launay kept his eyes fixed on his adversary 
with the most ludicrous and tragi-comic expression of 
fierceness. The interpreter Loise having shown the 
culprit to Esprit-Noir, the Os who was called as a 
witness, the latter extended his arms, and seemed 
ready to fall on and devour the enemy of the Colonel, 
while his eyes were flaming with rage. It is doubtful 
whether the King’s counsel himself looked more furi- 
ously at the Editor of the Sentinelle. 





PARTICULARITIES OF PARIS. 
No. Il.—The Chiffoniers. 


THERE are several thousand Chiffoniers in Paris 
of all ages and both sexes; but in order to be 
thoroughly understood, I must first describe what 
sort of being a Chiffonier really is. Do you see that 
very old decrepit person in the distance, with a 
wicker basket on his back, and a long stick with a 
crook at the end of it in his hand? That is a Chiffo- 
nier. At all hours and at all seasons he plies his 
avocations. At the dead of night. you may behold 
him with the aid of a Lampion raking amidst heaps 
of congenial filth at the corners, and in the mid- 
dle of streets, lanes, and allies. Nor does the 





morning close his labours. Behold him at ‘ peep 
o’ dawn,’ gliding along with furtive glance, now 
directed to the cété gauche, now averted to the 
cété droit. Observe how his eye glistens, and 
how his quickened pace proclaims some discovery 
redolent of soiled paper, or the discarded rags 
which peradventure covered ‘looped and win- 
dowed poverty.’ Now he reaches the goal with 
‘hope elate,’ and plies his forked wand which 
elevates those ‘ waifs and estrays’ into his basket ; 
the refuse of all the world, but which are dear to 
him from their very worthlessness. See how he 
scrutinises the heap before that Epicier’s shop, 
how he shifts and shoots the rubbish from one 
side to the other and extracts ‘some soul of 
goodness from things evil. He is your true 
philosopher, and has found the long-sought 
stone ; for his wand turns all it touches, if not to 

old, at least to paper, and what more than paper 
is a billet de banque? Yet a moment, and he is 
gone. Unlike the bee who flies from flower to 
flower, the Chiffonier only flies from filth 
to filth: but with the industry of the native 
of the hive, he extracts from that on which he 
works all that is valuable to him. Old rags, old pa- 
per, white, brown, yellow, or blue, are all the same 
to him, so as it be paper—no matter how soiled, 
no matter how torn, he drags it from the heap 
and commits it the basket behind his back. Nor 
the papr. Though it contain a song or a ser- 
mon, a letter of love, or a letter of state, it is all 
the same to him, to the basket it goes; and after 
having entered there all hope is abandoned, for 
out of that receptaele, there is no redemption till 
it be full. 

When this fulness is achieved, off the Chiffonier 
posts to the depét, and there deposits his burden, 
for which he has an acknowledgment; and then 
to work again ‘with what appetite he may.’ 
Thus his life passes on, from ‘ night to morn, 
from morn to dewy eve,’ midst filth, and offal, 
and rubbish, the ‘ cankers of a calm world,’ and 
‘the rankest compound of villainous smells,’ that 
ever assaulted the organs of a Christian. But it 
is a life, notwithstanding. full of rivalry, and 
strangely mixed with the web of a mingled yarn, 
containing good and ill together. To-day midst 
his peregrinations he may find a gold brooch, or 
a diamond ring, while to-morrow he may ply his 
‘weary way’ and not be rewarded by a moth- 
eaten cheeseparing or a withered crust; yet is it 
the rivalry that sustains the Chiffonier in his or 
her strange occupation. Go into what street he 
may, he is sure to find one of his own craft, and 
he who extracts most from the loathings and 
leavings of all other men, comes off victor, and 
pricks up his ear, and wags his tail, like a dog who 
has choused his fellow of the tit-bit of the 
shambles. 

A history of this strange set of beings, and of 
the noble purposes to which their labours are 
turned by chemical process, would be one 
of the most interesting works ever written ; 
but then it would require almost the obser- 
vation of a life to understand their habits 
and peculiarities. Mr. Underwood, a gentleman 
who has long resided in the French capital, and 
who is already advantageously known by several 
articles in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ had such a 
work in contemplation, and it is to be hoped he 
has not abandoned the idea of it. It would be 
one of the greatest literary and moral curiosities 
ever presented to the public. 

I have spoken of the depét, where the Chif- 
fonier deposits his store. Here are the accumu- 
lated gatherings of the tribe, which are sorted 
out and penelsih, before they undergo the pro- 
cess necessary to the making of new paper. 
This depét is kept by one of the richest men 
in Paris, who in early life had been himself 
a Chiffonier, then a Cantonnier, or worker 
on the roads, then a strolling player, then a 
keeper of a gambling house, and lastly a manu- 
facturer and operator in the funds, This man 
has acquired immense wealth; his house is a 
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perfect palace, stored with objects of art and 
vertu; but ’midst all the curiosities which he 
can present to a ‘ wondering world,’ there are 
none to vie with the thousands of Chiffoniers, 
old, young, and middle-aged, whom he has under 
his control, and in his employ, and who, fro: 
the ‘ wreek of matter,’ and the sweepings 
household life, bring forth the germ and seminaj 
principle of new matter—of papier coleur de 
rose, papier doré, et papiero doré, on which pret 
fingers pour forth the inspiration of feeling = 
loving hearts. 

Itis to be observed, that the filth of Paris, the 
narrowness of its streets, and the inadequate 
ply of water, are all favourable to the trade of the 
Chiffonier. In London ‘the occupation’ of such 
a being would be ‘ gone;’ for its admirable 
sewers and mighty river bear away the mounds 
of refuse matter ’midst which the Chiffonier 
revels and wallows in all the luxuriancy of bliss. 
ful being. In Paris, however, there are a class 
of men of a still lower grade than that which I 
have painted ; but I must reserve a description of 
them for a third article. 








NOTICES OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Tableauz poétiques par Mr. le Comte Jules de Resst- 
guier. Paris. 1828. 


Tue author of these poems had already distinguished 
himself by various charming productions. The ‘Galerie 
d’Orleans,’ of last year, contains two of his effusions 
which would not be disowned by the best of our poets. 
The present work consiats principally of elegies, but of 
a different order from those which have appeared for 
many years; indeed, almost from the period when 
Madame Dufrenoy delighted the public with her 
charming writings. The following pieces give a lively 
and affecting picture of society, particularly of that 
part called the ‘ Beau Monde,’ Am we have no doubt, 
that our fair readers would derive considerable pleasure 
in ‘perusing ‘La Jeunesse,’ ‘Le Schall,’ ‘La Féte,’ 
‘ Les Troubles,’ and, above all, ‘ Le Bal,’ which pos- 
sesses great merit. We quote a few verses to show 
the style of the author. He is speaking of hymengal 
love, and alluding to the angels, b continues : 


* De levr sejour brillant de gloire et de lumiére, 
Les anges quelquefois franchissent la barriére ; 
Au ciel méme, leurs fronts d’étoiles couronnés, 
Pour veiller sur nos maux vers nous sont inclinés, 
Et l’immortel éclat des sphéres radieuses, 
L’ineffable concert des voix mélodieuses, 

Et les célestes fleurs qui naissent sous leurs pas, 
Quand nous les appelons, ne les retiennent pas. 
Et toi, comme eux brillante, et cependant voilée, 
Tu vins, tu vins 4 moi, quand je t’eus appelée. 


Je connus ce bonheur, cette extase nouvelle, 

Ou lame par l’amour i l’Ame se révele, 

Et dans le long espoir d’un hymen enchanté, 

Retrouve le secret de l’immortalité. 

Nous passons sur Ja terre en nous donnant la main, 
Ensemble nous marchons dans le méme chemin. 
L’avenir a pour nous les mémes espérances, 

Et je vais dans ton coeur déposer mes souffrances, 
Comme on va, dans un temple, aprés de longs malheurs, 
Au pied des saints autels déposer ses douleurs.’ 


Kélédor, Histoire Africaine, recueillic et publiée pat M 
Baron Rocer, ex-Commandant et Administratear 
du Sénégal. 

KELEpor is a charming novel, and will afford much 
entertainment to those who feel desirous to become 
acquainted with the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants of that part of Africa which is in the possession 
of the King of France. The author has resided many 
years in Senegal ; the local colouring we therefore may 
presume to be correct. In his describing of the events 
of common life, and the passions of man, we find the 
negro possessing many of the failings of the civilized 
European ; but the virtues of the former are frequently 
of a bolder cast. We understand that the Baron is 
about to publish a larger and more serious work on Se- 
negal, and we are told that the information he is about 
to afford to the public will tend, in a great measure, to 
determine the French Government in its plans with re- 
spect to the system of colqnization. Those unfortunate 
convicts,\* Les Galériens,’ will be considerably benefited, 
should transportation be substituted in lieu of the 
Bagnes, : 
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Bibliotheca Classica ; or a Classical Dictionary. By J. 
Lempriere, D.D., re-edited from the South Ame- 
rican edition of Professor Anthorn. By E. H. 
Barker, Esq., of Thetford, Norfolk. Bohn, 8vo. 
p. 971. London, 1828. 


Mr. BarKER has acquired the well-merited reputa- 
tion of a useful and industrious classical scholar. The 
editions he has published-of some of the minor treatises 
of Cicero, &c., are for their critical notes and miscel- 
laneous illustrations, the best that exist. Of his pre- 
sent undertaking there can be no doubt, considered as 
to its utility, or as respects the really valuable additions 

to the original work of Dr. Lempriere ; but the 
‘both of the preface and dedication, is unworthy 

r. Barker’s good taste as a man of letters anda 
scholar. If he be assured of the perfect correctness of 
his procedure, he might safely have left his cause with 
the public; and his confidence in the utility of his 
Jabours, should have taught him to depend for encou- 
ragement on the good sense of the ‘ learned masters, 
preceptors, and professors,’ &c., to whom he has dedi- 
cated his book. 


Proclamation d’unCélibataire aus Femmes qui aspireraient 
& sa main, Par VARGAS E Ponce. Paris. 1828. 


Tus work has just been republished in the original 
language, for those who delight in Spanish poetry. It 
is by no means.of inferior merit with the other produc- 
tions of the same author, but, the very title indicates 
that it is of a different nature from his other writings, 
which treat ptincipally on historical subjects, and 
are remarkable for extreme correctness of style. The 

igraph selected by the author is in keeping with the 
situation in life of the hero, and will be understood by 
every old bachelor in the United Kingdoms: ‘ Think 
twice upon the matter before you take a wife.’ 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Covent-Garden—Saturday. 


Garrick’s dramatic romance of ‘ Cymon’ (with the 
original music of Michael Arne, and Bishop's new 
music and overture) was performed on Saturday night 
at this house, for the purpose of bringing forward 
Miss Stephens in Sy/via, in which part she appeared on 
the revival of the piece in 1815. 

Thirteen years have now nearly elapsed since this 
period ; but, though strange changes have taken place 
within the interval, Miss Stephens has certainly 
escaped the contagious spirit of imitation, and on Sa~- 
turday night she sang as sweetly, and with that touch- 
ing pathos and gentle expression which characterised 
her earlier years. 

It is pleasant to find that, in some instances, time is 
merciful, and that he even stays his innovating hand, 
lulled by the concord of sweet sounds. 

In a literary point of view, ‘ Cymon’ is wholly 
below criticism’; and, in truth, so long as silly words 
are made the vehicle of sweet music, and the ears 
gratified with all the sensuality of sound, we do not 
know.but that it were.-wiser and better to leave our 
understandings outside the play-house doors, and to 
carry in our senses alone along with us. Accordingly, 
we have come to the determination of not to criticise 
the romance, and tv speak only of the music. 


The airs sung by Miss Stephens were that plaintive air 
of Arne, ‘ Yet awhile sweet sleep deceive me, the intro- 
duced one of the ‘ Mocking Bird,’ (for which there was 
an encore, and an excuse, by Miss Stephens, on the plea 
of indisposition,).‘ Follow, follow, over Mountain,’ by 
Bishop, and ‘This Cold Flinty Heart,’ by Arne, the 
original Composer. These were all given with that 
freshness and feeling, and tender expression, in which 
Miss Stephens stands unrivalled. 

Duruset had his original part of Cymon, and evinced 
inuch’ improvement in his acting as well as in his 
singing. Mrs. .Gibbs, too, had her old part of Fatima, 
and was as termagant and determined as in the by- 
gone time. 

Mr. W. Farren performed Liston’s part of Dorus, 
and he has left it unimpaired, and, we think, improved ; 
while Miss Goward emulated the fame of Mrs, Liston, 
as Dorus, ° 

In The Somnabulist,’ Miss Kelly excited, by turns, 
the awe and‘admiration of the House, by those power- 
ful and deeply natural touches in which she is unrivalled, 
and, we fear, unapproachable. ‘ The Invincibles’ fol- 
lowed, for the sixth time, and this regiment of ample 
hips and soft faces appeared to prove, to the satisfac- 
tion of a crowded audience, that their ‘ weakness was 


. their weapon’ and source of strength, 





Royal Academy of Music. 
THE concert given by the pupils of this institution, 
on Friday last, at the Hanover Square Rooms, was 
well and fashionably attended. Of the performance 
we can speak in terms of very considerable approba- 
tion. The skill and general good taste displayed in the 
execution of the overtures did the highest credit to the 
outhful band, and would have Jeft little for censure, 
ad the orchestra been filled by much more experienced 
players. Of the vocal performers, those deserving 
particular mention are, Mr. Seguin, whose noble bass 
voice promises to be one of the finest ever heard ; and 
Miss Bellchambers, who sang, with great delicacy and 
sweetness, ‘ Voi mi chiamaste.’ But we must not for- 
get to mention the very beautiful violin solo of Master 
Blagrove, whose style of playing, and masterly execu- 
tion, were chaste and splendid. The oaly observafion 
we have to make, which detracts from our general 
praise of this concert, is in respect to the manner in 
which some of the songs, &c., were accompanied, the 
voice of the singers having sometimes been nearly over- 
powered by the instruments. 


Egyptian Hall, 

A very noble exhibition has just been opened here, 
namely, a collection of the paintings of General le Jeune. 
The pieces are twelve in number, and refer to several of 
the most celebrated battles fought by the French army. 
Independent of their merit as works of art, they are 
highly interesting for their lively representation of 
sqme of the most fearful circumstances of war. There 
is an almost terrible distinctness in their details, and 
their value is greatly increased by the most conspicu- 
ous figures in them being actual portraits of the cele- 
brated men who figured in the several engagements. 





NEW MUSIC, 





The favourite Airs in Meyerbeer’s Opera of ‘ Margherita 
D’ Anjou,’ arranged for the Pianoforte, with Flute 
Accompani: ad libitum; and dedicated to the 
Hon. Miss Louisa Smith. By C. Dumon. Book I, 
Chappell. . Price 6s. 


THESE pieces are well adapted to the pianoforte, and 
the book contains the following five favourites :—No. 
1, * Viva I’Illustre Regina,’ (Introduzione e Coro) ; 
No 2. ‘ O speme d’un Regno,’ (duettino) ; No. 3. ‘ Ah, 
tu non sai,’ (duetto); No.4. ‘ Si mesto e pensoso,’ 
(duetto) ; and No. 5. The Finale. The whole forms a 
series of pleasing and tasteful lessons, and Meyerbeer’s 
very elegant style may be easily recognised. Dumon 
has judiciously adapted them in rather a familiar man- 
ner ; the work altogether is therefore exceedingly de- 
sirable and worthy of recommendation. 


r 
nt, 





The favourite Overture to the above Opera; also ar- 
ranged by C. Dumon, with Flute Accompaniment, 
ad lib, Chappell. 3s. 


ITaLtan Opera Overtures are almost universally of 
very inferior merit, abounding in clamour, and seem- 
ingly intended only as foils to the pieces they precede 
(excepting only in Mozart) ; Meyerbeer’s production is 
an illustration of this remark, and he has in it drawn 
largely upon Rossini. The adaptation of it is as good 
as‘could be, and for an opera overture it will be found 
showy, easy, and pleasing. 


‘ Rise, Warrior, rise,’ answer to ‘ Rest, Warrior, rest,’ 
sung with enthusiastic appli by Miss Stephens at the 
Theatre Royal Drury-Lane, and Public Concerts. 
The poetry by Richard Ryan; the music by J. T. 
Craven. Falkner. 2s. 


THE composer, in our opinion, has quite mistaken 
his subject ; for, instead of an animating exhortation 
sufficient to arouse a sleeping warrior, he presents us 
with a pastoral ballad, in the style of Agnes Camp- 
bell’s canzonett, ‘ Spring returns,’ &c.: if, therefore, 
Miss Stephens received enthusiastic applause, great 
credit must be due to her extraordinary talent, in ani- 
mating so tame a subject. Were it worth while to 
descend to particulars, we could express our regret at 
the omission of the mediant in the chord of the 7th, 
in the 5th bar of the symphony; and also at the fre- 
quent occurrence of two dotted crotchets tied together, 
instead of one dotted minim: we might perhaps have 
complimented the author upon any new idea or in- 
genious modulation, had he afforded us the smallest op- 
portunity. The style is so familiar and simple, that a 





of singing in schools may findit useful, 








The Battle of Navarino, a characteristic Divertimento 
Sor the Pianoforte ; composed and dedicated to Admiral 


Sir Edward Codrington, Bart. G.C. B., §c. §c. By 
Augustus Voigt. Cramer and Co. 3s. 
_BatTLe pieces are ly but vehicles for national 


airs, in imitation of the long-famed Battle of Prague; 
and that now offered is as good and pleasing as any. 
The lithographic title, representing the affray, and the 
collection of melodies which are strung together, are 
well worth the price charged for the piece. The fol- 
lowing list of airs will justify this remark :—1. ‘ Rule, 
Britannia; 2. Turkish March; 3. ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ 
as Sir E. Codrington’s March; 4. ‘ Partant pour la 
Syrie,’ as Admiral de Rigny’s March; 5. * Schine 
Minka,” as Count de Heyden’s March; 6. ‘ The At- 
tack,’ occupying three pages; 7. Greek Music; 8. 
Russian Music, ‘ Alla Turca,’ (is not this an anomaly 7) 
9. ‘ God save the King’ ; and 10. ‘ See the Conquering 
Hero comes.’ The whole is well arranged, and forms 
a very pleasing and interesting lesson, calculated to at- 
tract many irers. 





Lady, Knight, and Page; a Legendary Ballad for 
three voices. The words by Harry Stoe Van Dyk ; 
composed by C.E. Horn, Mayhew. 32. 

Tne style and character of this little piece cannot 
fail to remind all who see it, of Bishop's ‘ Pretty Page,’ 
which it resembles in most particulars. It is a pleasing 
and easy production, though rather common place. 
The only novelty is the giving the part of the Page to a 
bass voice! but by the words, the Page is in the train 
of the Knight, and not of the Lady. It is in two 
verses, each ending with a pretty passage for all the 
voices to the following words :— 

The Barque is here with her white white sails, 
The men are tried and true ; 

The winds are fair, and the waters clear, 

And the skies are bright and blue. 


Collection Complete des Trios, Quatuors, et Quintettes 
Originauzx ; compasés pour instrumens & cordes. Par 
Louis Van BEETHOVEN. Paris, 1828. 

Atmost all the compositions of Beethoven are 
known in this country. We believe, however, that his 
last productions, which may be designated as musique 
de chambre, have not yet been heard by the British pub- 
lic ; we, at least, have not been fortunate enough to 
witness the performance, in London, of Numbers 127, 
130, 131, 133, 135, and 136. They form six quatuors, 
and are the last accents of the immortal lyre of the 
successor of Haydn and Mozart. 


Yo.1. Rondo for the Pianoforte: by T. H. Vinni- 
combe. Dale. 1s. 6d. No.2. An easy Rondo in 
the military style: by the same Composer and Pub- 
lisher. 1s. 6d. 

TuEse two trifles are scarcely worth notice, except- 
ing that they are very easy to be taught, being written 
evidently for that purpose. Military music, offered as 
lessons for incipient performers, evinces a very bad 
taste ; and Mr. Vinnicombe’s engraved fingering in No. 
2, is certainly both ill judged and ill applied. 


FINE ARTS. 


Copy of Ruphael’s Fresco, L’ Incendio del Borgo. 


IN our anxiety to see a true love of the arts prevalent 
among our countrymen, we feel constant regret that 
the examples of the works of great masters in paint- 
ing, which, if less abounding in England than on the 
continent, are, nevertheless, numerous here, should 
not be of more easy access to the public. Education ia 
as necessary in taste as in the various branches ‘of 
knowledge, or in manners. In the first the best pos. 
sible instruction is the frequent observation of what ig 
excellent, and the means of such instruction we have 
within our power, but we neglect them. We wish to 
inspire a general love for the arts, yet the cartoons of 
Raphael are allowed to remain idle on the walls of 
Hampton Court palace; exhibited only to a few 
straggling visitors ; and to the occasional crowds 
of holiday-makers who throng there on Easter 
and Whitsun festivals, and who, if chpable of appre- 
ciating them, come too much occupied with the vague 

urpose of recreation and sight-seeing to derive any 
improvement from the cursory view of such admirable 
works. It bespeaks an insensibility to the value of 
the treasures we possess; and to the influence, the 
observation of them is calculated to exercise, thus io 
— in obscurity at a distance from the capital such 
celebrated productions of a master, who, if he have not 
surpassed every other in each particular department, 
deservedly ranks as the first of painters, because he has 
excelled all who ever lived in combining the various 
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qualities which contribute to the perfection of the 


«We are led into these reflections by the sight of the 
copy,, lately imported, of the fresco of the Incendio di 
Borgo in the Vatican, the arrival of which we have 
already announced, and which is now strained in the 
room of the Society of Painters in water-colour. The 
copy appears a most faithful one, and is highly cre- 
ditable to the skill and perseverance of our country- 
man. We take the following description of the origi- 
nal from the guide-book of Rome, by the Abbate Fea. 

‘The picture most renowned in the fourth chamber, 
is the ‘ Incendio di Borgo.’ Towards the middle of 
the ninth century, the suburbs of the Vatican were on 
fire; and the Cathedral of St. Peter was in danger, 
when St. Leo IV. extinguished it instantaneously by 
making the sign of the cross. In the centre of the 

icture is the facade of the ancient Cathedral, with the 
lodge of the Benediction, from which the Pope performs 
the miracle. The scene of confusion and horror occa- 
sioned by the fire, is represented in the foreground. 
To the right hand is a robust youth, bearing on his 
shoulders his aged and decrepit sire: they are accom- 
panied by the terrified wife of the young man and his 
son, who have fortunately escaped with their lives and 
a few rags from the ravages of the flames. The men 
are in a state of nudity. In this group Raphael is con- 
sidered to have borne in mind the story of Aineas and 
Anchises. Above these is the athletic figure of another 
man in the prime of youth and vigour, who, naked, 
and at the full stretch of his limbs, hangs by his 
hands from the top of a wall, from which he lets 
himself down. Near him, leaning over the wall, is a 
mother, also naked, who reaches out an infant toa 
compassionate man in the street, who extends his arms 
to receive it. In the centre foreground is an admirable 
group of women and children, in whom the consterna- 
tion, fear, and confusion which agitate them, are forcibly 
expressed. One, with dishevelled hair, lifts her hands to 
heaven, imploring mercy and succour. Another, in- 
clining to the earth, presses to her bosom her naked in- 
fant, while she turns to gaze, full of terror, at the con- 
flagration ; a third, on her knees and with joined hands, 
exhorts her child to put up its prayers ; a fourth, with 
her garments only half thrown on in her haste, drives 
forward her two naked and terrified children. . From 
other parts groups of men and women, all agitation and 
tumult, arrive beneath the lodge where stands the Pope. 

The most active part of the picture is the left side ; 
there men and women are scen hastening with water 
from all parts, with which they essay, but in vain, to 
extinguish the fire. The black and dense clouds of 
smoke render breathing difficult, and an old man, who 
is nearer the flames than the rest, is constrained to 
turn his head and retreat. Other active persons of 
both sexes bring vases of water in their hands and on 
their heads, and with open mouths show their agitation 
and distress. The furious wind favours the flames, 
agitates the drapery, and opposes the speed of the la- 
pourers ; but through the drapery appear the fine forms 
jn which Raphael so greatly excelled. 

In the architecture, the author has represented the 
three columns of Castor and Pollux (otherwise J upiter 
Stator) in the Roman Forum, in the state of ruin in 
which they now are, and in which they existed at his day. 

Nothing need be added to recommend this picture on 
the score of the interest of the subject. As a work of 
art, it is one of the grandest and most astonishing per- 
formances ever executed by man. It is in Raphael's 
highest and best style, and abounds in lessons to the 
artist, and in subjects of admiration to the amateur ob- 
server. The character of the original is well preserved 
in the copy; and the power of feeling, and of convey- 
ing the excellencies of such a work, bespeaks no ordi- 
nary talents. Some of the colours have faded, and 
these are very judiciously given as they exist at present. 
The different tinting ef Julio : Romano, for he hada 
hand in the colouring, is also distinctly traceable. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


2 painted by Michelangiolo Buonaroti, 1508-1511, 

~~ ~ poe Chanel at Rome, under the figure of the 
Prophet Jonas, and which he afterwards obliterated, in 
order to make room for the upper part of the celebrated 
Last Judgment. Drawn by W. Y. OTTLEY, and en- 
ved under his direction, upon the authority of a 
ene don of the early part of the 16th century, in the 
ssion of Samuel Rogers Esq. Colnaghi. Lon- 
oe perusal of the title (which we have given 
at length for that purpose) cannot fail to excite curio- 
sity respecting so singular a production as this, thus 
rescued from oblivion ; while the name of the artist is 
a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the desiga, 








Interior of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London, 
with a Representation of the Pr ion of Install 
tion to the Deanery, engraved by Woolnoth, after a 
Painting by Harwood—Published at the National 
Gallery, Pall Mall Place. London, 1828. 

Tuis is the commencement of a bold and praise- 
worthy effort to present the British public with views 
of the principal religious edifices of England, on a 
scale of grandeur suited to the magnitude of the build- 
ings themselves, and in a style of execution worthy of 
their comparative superiority to ordinary constructions. 
Hitherto artists and engravers have been deterred, by the 
vast expense and corresponding risk attending such an 
undertaking, from executing very large views of this 
nature in the ine manner, though it must be confessed 
that no style of engraving is so well suited to archi- 
tectural subjects, and especially interiors, as this ; the 
grand effects of vastness, aerial space, and perspective, 
can, in no other style, be so well produced as by line 
engraving ; and all who desire the advancement of art 
among us must, therefore, rejoice at every attempt to 
make productions in its higher branches more gene- 
rally accessible to all. 

Mr. Harwood’s spirited and (as far as excellence can 
ensure it) successful effort to effect this, deserves, 
therefore, general encouragement and support; and 
we trust that there will be found a sufficient number of 
individuals in the metropolis alone, to reward his pre- 
sent labours, by purchase of the print before us, as on 
this alone must depend the further prosecution of his 
excellent design. 

The interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral, taken from al- 
most any point of view, furnishes an infinite variety of 
beauties, both in perspective, height, masses, lights, 
and minute ornament; but the point chosen by the 
artist for the view here depicted, unites these charms in 
the highest perfection. The figures, both in the pro- 
cession and among the spectators, are also judiciously 
arranged, and by not being crowded, leave sufficient 
space to show the magnitude of the building to greater 
advantage. The design and arrangement of the pic- 
ture are, in short, a proof of the taste and skill of the 
painter. while the work of the engraver is worthy of 
his subject ; and both cannot fail to enjoy a higher re- 
putation from this specimen of their joint and equally 
successful labours. 





North Elevation of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul's, 
London, measured, drawn, and engraved, by George 
Gladwin. Taylor, Colnaghi, Ackermann, Priestley, 
and Weale. London, 1828. 


Tuis is a most appropriate companion to the interior 
of the same building, already described. It is beauti- 
fully executed, and will justly merit the attention of 
amateurs and architects especially. The following 
statement, which accompanies the Plate, appears to us 
to be within the strict limits of justice to the artist and 
his labours : 

“Insubmitting the above-named work to the professors 
and patrons of the arts of architecture and engraving, 
the artist is unwilling to detail the many difficulties and 
unwearied labours he has had to encounter and sur- 
mount, in measuring, drawing, and engraving the 
print, which is now offered to their notice. An accu- 
rate and scientific representation of the exterior of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral has long been considered a desideratum 
in the arts ; but the intricacy of the subject has hitherto 
deterred every one from making the attempt; the en- 
graver is therefore sanguine in his hopes, that the print 
he has executed will not only be a novelty and conse- 
quently interesting, but will tend to exemplify the merits 
of the eminent architect who designed and erected 
this justly-famed Cathedral. Respecting this engrav- 
ing, Mr, Gladwin can assure the patrons of art, 
that his most zealous attention has long been de- 
voted to the subject; that every necessary and ac- 
cessible part of the building has been measured ; that 
particular attention has been paid to the construction 
and representation of those parts which are circular on 
the plan or elevation, to the curvature of the ribs on 
the dome, and to the scientific projection of the sha- 
dows ; in short, to detail with accuracy every parti- 
cular it was possible to represent of that admired build- 
ing: he therefore offers the present Plate to the patron- 
age of the public, in the full hope of enhancing his 
professional character, although he may fail in obtain- 
ing an adequate remuneration for his labours.’ 


Lithographic Imitations of Sketches of Modern Artists, 
By Richard J. Lane. Dickenson. London, 1823, 


Tue triumph of Lithography is complete. After 


of 
secing the series of Imitations before us, we are con- 





vinced that there is nothing, in the way of shaded 
drawing, which Lithography may not, in skilful hands, 
be hereafter made to represent: while its cheapness 
cannot fail to recommend it, as the most effectual 
means hitherto discovered of diffusing widely, speci- 
mens of first-rate masters, and thereby correcting and 
improving the general national taste, by placing the 
best models of excellence within the reach of students 
of all ranks and classes of life. 

No. 1. of this series of Mr. Lane’s, is, an imitation 
of a drawing of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s, representing 
a Lady running over the columns of a newspaper, 

* This folio of four pages, happy work ! 
Whieh not e’en critics criticise.’ 
The drawing of this figure is full of the characteristic 
ease and grace of the Artist, and the foreshortened 
face one of exquisite beauty. 

No. 2, is an imitation of Wilkie’s study for a prin- 
cipal figure in the picture of ‘ The Parish Beadle,’ in 
the possession of Colonel Berkeley. The figure of the 
Monkey in this, is as grotesque as Wilkie’s genius could 
devise. 

No. 3, represents, Studies of Heads, for Don Quix- 
ote and Sancho Panza, by C. R. Leslie, R. A., at the 
period thus expressed : 

‘ I will content myself with any Squire, since Sancho deigns 
not to attend me.’ 

‘I do deign (said Sancho) all tender, and the tears standing 

in his eyes.’—Don Quizote, Part,II., Chap. 7. 
Nothing can exceed in fidelity the happy and appro- 
priate expression of the sentiments of either ; po. + the 
effect of the litkographic impression is as soft as the 
finest. mezzotinto. 

No. 4, is a whole-length portrait of Madame Ronai 
de Begnis as Fatima, from a drawing by E. A. Chalon, 
R. A. On the whole, this is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful, if not the most perfect, plate of the series. The 
figure, the face, and the expression, are enchanting; 
the attitude is graceful, the dress superb, and the 
Turkish scenery of the back-ground in perfect keeping, 

No. 5, represents, in four tablets, Stephanoff’s cele- 
brated miniatures of the Passions—Love, Jealousy, 
Revenge, and Despair. The copies are very faithful, 
and the expression of each subject is retained ; but the 
execution does not appear to us to equal the aa 

No. 6, ‘ La Nuit et le Jour,’ from the Edda, fab) 
16, by George Jones, R.A., is a subject of great gran- 
deur, and poetically treated. 

No. 7, Studies from Nature, by William Collins., 
R.A., represents a young Fisher Boy, and a Co 
Girl, both charming figures, full of the most al 
simplicity, and as much like original drawings as any 
style of engraving could possibly make them. 

If the Series be continued with the same talent as 
that by which it has hitherto been sustained, it cannot 
fail to be extensively patronized: and we trust that 
Mr. Lane will receive such encouragement as will yield 
him both fame and reward. 


Monkeyana, or Men in Miniatnre, designed and Etched 
by Thomas Landseer, Moon and Co. Parts I. and 
If. Royal 4to. 


As the title indicates, it is the object of this ta- 


lented production, by investing the animal which 
most resembles man in form and habits with his habi- 
liments and attributes, in order to expose the folly of 
those situations in which ;the lord of the creation may 
be said to make a monkey of himself. 

The notorious and ridiculous closeness of imitation, 
with which this mischievous animal apes the acts and 
gestures of the human species,—the tricks, more - 
cially of the monkey funambulists, exeuse the i 
from every charge of being far-fetched or extravagant, 
while the ingenuity and keen satire of the applications, 
and the spirit with which they are executed, would 
have been full apologies for a much less reasonable 
caricature. 

The Frontispiece is an illustration of the title, and a 
good prologue to the work. A satyr, having thrown 
off his mask, which lies in the foreground, is tracing 
the title-page, and regarding, at the same time, with a 
rogueish leer, his grinning monkey observer. Th 
shadow thrown on the tablet, evinces the artist's sk 
in chiaro-scuro. The first plate of the first Number 
a ‘ Paul Pry,’ dressed after the Liston model, mo 
obsequiously bowing, and hoping he ‘ do’nt intrude 
The prying servility of the visage is admirable. It i 
less humorous than that of the theatrical original, and 
consequently conveys severer satire. The actor's infu- 
sion of good nature and farce excites a smile at his 
obsequiousness ; but the servility of the Paul Pry of 
the Monkeyana is of that contemptible kind which in- 


vites and provokes to bullying. The following plate, 
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¢ the Politician,’ is perhaps the best of the set. The 
=n * Get thee glass eyes, 

And like a scurvy politician seem 

To see the things thou dost not,’ 


is applied to the ‘lean and slippered Pataloon, with 
spectacles on nose and pouch on side,’ to the ve- 
teran guidnunc, intent on the columns of ‘ the Times’ 
for ‘ news from Navarino.’ Other journals, the 
title of the uppermost of which, by a blot over the 
first letter, becomes * he Examiner,’ are greedily heaped 
beneath the arm of the politician, and a cracked Globe 
by his side has its rupture in Europe, the affectedly 
important earnestness, the seeming ‘ to see the things 
he doth not,’ pourtrayed in the animal’s attitude and 
face, is excellent. The plate is a caricature worthy of 
the pencil of Hogarth.— Phlebotomy.” The pedagogue 
and pupil, is a living picture; the pitiful imploring 
look, the position of the hand of the urchin, almost 
make one feel again the birch’s tingle—Rough-riding, 
with the motto ‘ What, ho! does the devil Jdrive, then 
we must needs get on,’ an ass wincing and galloping 
with two tormenting monkeys on his back, is an ad- 
mirable conception, a most complete exhibition of ani- 
mal devilism. 

The second part presents us in the first plate with an 
exquisite specimen of slang, in Jncredulity; « carica- 
ture of Hookey Walker. ‘Wapping,’ or a ‘ pas de deux,’ 
speaks for itself. The Crisis, or the Point of Honour, 
with the motto from ‘ Don Juan,’ 

‘It has a strange quick jar upon the ear, 

That cocking of a pistol, when you know 

A moment more will bring the sight to bear 

Upon your person,’— 
is the glory of the second number. A hump-backed 
gentlemen, deriving no little support from the trunk of 
a tree, rather qualmish at the stomach, which is pressed 
and fortified by the left arm, receives the necessary in- 
structions from a fierce and bullying second,—a true 
Sir Lucius. A hand-post, with the legend ‘ Rubbish 
may be shot here,’ stands between this couple and the 
adverse party in the distance, the chief actor of which 
is evidently in no more comfortable plight than his an- 
tagonist, but, with his head on the shoulder of his mi- 
litary second, would sink, were it not for the support 
he receives from the embrace of his friend. The scene 
is to the very life ; it excites at once feelings of sympa- 
thy and ridicule for the distress and weakness of these 
reluctant votaries of fashionable honour. 

The motto of the last plate— 

* The potion 
Turns his brain and stupefies his mind.’ 
sufficiently explains the subject of the plate. It is, like 
the rest, cleverly executed, but evinces less invention 
than some of its predecessors. 

We have noticed this work more in detail than per- 
formances of the kind may seem to deserve, because 
it is perfect in its way, and displays immense talent 
both in the ideas and execution. All, in fact, who en- 
joy extraordinary exhibitions of the power of the human 
faculties, must be diverted and pleased with the pro- 
duction, which bespeaks a lively imagination and 
shrewd discernmenta spirited engraver, an admirable 
draughtsman, and a keen satirist, 


The Twa Dogs, painted by Edwin Landseer, engraved 
by B. P. Gibbon, and dedicated to his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, Tiffin and Colnaghi. London, 1828. 


Mr. Landseer’s pre-eminence as an animal painter, 
is beyond all question; and the present picture will 
strengthen the reputation he has already so long and 
so deservedly enjoyed. The subject is a supposed con- 
versation, thus described in a verse of Burns : 

* Until wi’ daffin weary grown, 
Upon a knowe they sat them down, 
And then began a lang digression 
About the Lords o’ the Creation,” 

The intelligence of the animals, and the earnestness 
of their debate, are admirably expressed. The Scottish 
landscape is also characteristically introduced, and the 
engraving of the whole is very beautifully executed. 


* Anche a me, Madre mia!’ and ‘ Anche a te, Carino!” 
Designed and Engraved by W. Y.OrT.ey, and by 
him dedicated, with permission, to his friend Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, President of the Royal Academy. 
Colnaghi. London, 1828. 

THEsE are two prints, exhibiting an interesting 
family at Rome, exchanging the endearing caresses of 
maternal and filial love ; the first representing one of 
the infant daughters holding out her —— to 
teeeive, in her lap, a gift from the her parent, 





while another beside her exclaims, in the sweeter 
language of Italy, “‘ Also to me, my Mother !”’ and the 
second showing the same family, differently grouped, 
with the mother kissing one of her infant sons, and 
saying, “‘ Also to thee, my dearest!” The hint of 
these interesting designs is said, by the artist, to have 
been taken from nature, in 1792, at Rome ; and, cer- 
tainly, the idea has been eloquently embodied by the 
pencil. The drawing is peey & l’antique, and the 
engraving, which is a bold chalk style, produces the 
effect desired 





EXTRACTS OF LATE LETTERS FROM THE 
CONTINENT. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Expectation has been greatly excited on the Conti- 
nent, by the announcement of the intended publication 
of ‘Two Sermons,’ written for, and addressed to a 
young man engaged in the study of theology, by the 
great Novelist. We are aware that, like the philoso- 
pher of the Ardennes, Sir Walter can find ‘ sermons 
in stones,’ and deduct ‘ good from every thing,’ but we 
should have to regret his abandonment of the fair fields 
of poetry and romance, to try the arid, yet often trod- 
den plains of theological controversy. Whatever he 
does, must however prove of advantage to our minds 
or spirits, and cannot fail to instruct, if it cease to 
amuse; and so popular has he become in France, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands, (thanks to the Pope, Met- 
ternich, and Ferdinand, the day-star of his genius is 
but rising on the long beniglited lands of Northern 
Italy, Rome, and Spain,) he may, if he be so inclined, 
make religion at least the mode, amongst our volatile 
neighbours, and lead them to study and comprehend 
what the Jesuits would have them accept and believe, 
without the trouble of reflection, and (as far as regards 
the apostolical interests,) the danger of inquiry. The 
Osages are now almost coeval with Adam ; the Giraife 
has been wholly forgotten ; Villéle will shortly retire 
to Toulouse ;—Navarino is getting stale ;—the ques- 
tion respecting the legitimacy of the Duke of Orleans 
is as little noticed as all else regarding /egitimacy ; and 
even the remembrance of Mademoiselle Lafitte’s mar- 
riage, where ‘yea and nay’ were scripturally substi- 
tuted for lovers’ oaths, cannot, in any reasonable expec- 
tation, survive the honeymoon. So let Sir Walter, as 
a bold man, without the fear of Bloomfield, and crying 
in the words of Marmion, ‘ Charge Chester, charge,’ 
without the dread of Irving, or consideration of the 
anathema of the Bishop of Hermopolis, before his 
eyes, on to the attack ; and supersede, by his discourses, 
the crépe couleur of the last blush of Miss Lafitte’s dia- 
mond ear-drops, aux larmes du petit Dieu-donne, 
Mademoiselle Sontag’s bravura, or the reports respect- 
ing her former favourite’s lordly attentions to the royal 
brunette of Naples, in the affections of the Parisian 
belles. 

HUMBOLDT. 

This clever and indefatigable man has recently pro- 
posed to give a course of lectures on Géographie 
Physique at Berlin. Although the number of his 
pupils was extended to three thousand, at the very 
British price of three louis for the course, the list was 
instantly filled, and most urgent application for its 
enlargement preferred, The want of knowledge or 
excess of money must certainly prevail in the capital of 
Prussia. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

The literary world in France has experienced recently 
a severe loss, in the death of the Duchess of Duras, the 
author of two novels intitled ‘ Ourika,’ and ‘ Edouard,’ 
which were extremely popular. The late Duchess was 
the intimate friend of the celebrated Madame de Stael ; 
she died at Nice, lately, after a severe and lingering 
illness. The Parisians have also to regret M. Pichat, 
of whom they have been also but just deprived. He 
was the author of ‘ Turnus,’ and ‘ Leonidas,’ very suc- 
cessful tragedies. ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ the last produc- 
tion of M. Pichat, is now in preparation at the Théatre 
Francaise, and report speaks highly of its merits. 

The Bibliomania seems to be making progress in 
France ; and a society of Bibliopoles, composed of per- 
sons equally eminent in rank and literature, has been 
formed, with corresponding committees in London and 
at Brussels. The Earl of Spencer and the Rev. Mr. 
Dibdin have already been elected members of the Insti- 
tution, which professes to adopt the Roxburghe Club 
as its model. 


ENGLISH THEATRICALS IN FRANCE. 
The English Theatre still continues to attract the 


Parisians ; but, however popular the study of our lan- 
guage bas of late years become in the French Capital, 


it is not to be presumed that all who flock to admire 
Miss Smithson deem a knowledge of it necessary to 
comprehend or enjoy the beauties of Shakspeare. 
Translations, (what is termed freely done, meaning 
thereby that so much freedom has been taken with the 
original, as to consider it a matter of minor conse- 
quence in the pretended construction of it into French,) 
are sold at the entrance of the house ; and it is from 
the faithful adherence of Ducis, and others, to the text 
of our immortal bard, that the spectators are enabled 
fully to enjoy themselves. It need scarcely be added, 
that applause is sometimes, and reprobation almost 
ever, wholly misplaced. 
STAMMERING, 

A radical cure has been recently discovered for this 
infirmity, in the Netherlands, by a M. Malbouche, 
whose secret has ‘not yet been made public, but 
whom the King has employed for the service of the 
public. In no one instance has he failed, in the innu- 
merable applications made to him at Brussels; and 
books are there opened for the insertion of the names 
of those who, on his journey through the towns of that 
country and Holland, may be desirous of receiving his 
aid, which is, through the kingly munificence, afforded 
gratuitously to all classes. The opening of the Parlia- 
mentary campaign in England might have attracted 
him (it would have been presumed) to that country, 
where W— B—, (indeed every letter of the alphabet,) 
seem to have much need of his aid at present, and 
may have yet more ere the dissolution of the present 
Ministry. 





PICTURE OF THE CONVICTION OF ST. THOMAS, 


_ Iv is with great pleasure we see the Vestry of the Pa- 
rish of St. Thomas, in this city, showing their taste by 
decorating their church with a picture of magnitude 
and importance. The history of their patron Saint af- 
forded a fine subject, which we think the artist, Mr. 
King, has admirably suceeeded in rendering effective on 
canvas. It shows St. Thomas making the acknowledg- 
ment of his belief in the resurrection, and the identit 
of Christ, as descrihed by St. John in his Gospel, 
chapter 20,:verses 24 to 29. The figures, which are 
twelve in number, are happily so arranged, as to lead 
the eye at once to the centre of the picture, where the 
Saviour is seen standing, and with gracious condescen- 
sion exposing his wounds to the inspection of St. Tho- 
mas, whose action and expression most powerfully ex- 
hibit the burst of feeling, that produeed the ejaculation 
of ‘ My Lord and my God.’ In this part of the picture, 
we think Mr. King has been eminently successful ; as 
also in the head of the Saviour, in which dignity, tem- 
pered with benign compassion, is manifest. Of the 
other Apostles, St. John and St. Matthew are in the fore 
ground ; St. John comes gracefully forward with an ex~ 
pression of agreeable surprise ; St. Matthew, with more 
energy, appears filled with gratitude at the kind eonde- 
scension of Christ. Behind, with his hands crossed on 
his breast, and bending in an attitude of humility, is 
St. Peter, contrite for the grievous fault he had so re-~ 
cently committed. The other heads have a Variety of 
appropriate expression ; and the general effect af the 
picture is at once powerful and harmonised. Jt cannot 
fail, from its numerous merits, to attract the attention 
of every lover of the Fine Arts, who may occasionally 
visit this city. 

NEW BRUNSWICK THEATRE. 

A respectable emigrant has suggested to us, in refe- 
rence to the late dreadful accident at the Brunswick 
Theatre, that it might increase the receipts at the bene- 
fits to be given at the different Theatres for relief of the 
sufferers, were scenery to be painted and ed 8Q a8 
to give the audience some idea of the appearance of the 
Brunswick Theatre before, during, and immediately 
after the accident, Qur friend sume years ago interested 
himself with the manager of the Theatre at Antwerp, 
for the sufferers by the falling in of a colliery in the 
Netherlands.—On that occasion a similar suggestion 
was made to him by a celebrated painter, the liew 
Van de Bree, who generously offered to paint the scenery 
gratis, Should this hint be adopted, no doubt many of 
our artiste would be ready to come forward, to lend 
their aid in so charitable an undertaking. 


TASTE. 

A gentleman, from the City, having viai the 
British Museum during the holiday wae B= that 
there was any thing but an agreeable odour in the 
Cabinet of Egyptian Mummies. Alderman ———, who 
was with him, (having also determined to give his 
science an airing,) observed, ‘ It was only another in- 
stance of the extravagant waste of the public money, 
in laying it out in the of mummies which 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


————————————————— 


REGRET. 

Translation of an Extract from the ‘ Euvres Poetiques de Mad. 
Dufrenoy,’ which appeared in Tak ATHENRUM of the 12th 
February. 

Reason and time have tranquillized my woes ; 
No fraudful sentiment’s unsettled gloom 

Takes from my nights the sweetness of repose ; 
And grateful studies now my days consume. 


My eyes, that were so long surcharged with tears, 
Can look up calmly on the clear blue sky : 

The silent, sombre, grove has lost its fears— 
And I can gaze on flowers without asigh, 
That bend above their foliage pensively. 


And, now, to every wish my friends disclose— 
Their every tender wish—my bosom yields : 

And, now, my life flows on—as tranquil flows, 
As flows the peaceful brook thro’ verdant fields. 


Yet sometimes, when a bright day sinks in shade, 
A softened sadness steals upon me yet : 
Him I regret not who my love betray’d,— 
But ah ! love's brilliant day I still regret ! 
*N.* 
Derby, Feb. 19, 1828. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M. is requested to accept our apology for any apparent 
inattention to his wishes. It is right, however, that he should 
be informed of the utter impossibility of our replying to all the 
Correspondents of ‘ Taz ATHENa&uUa ’ through its pages. The 
mere enumeration of the articles sent, without a word as to 
their admission or rejection, would fill, at least, a column in 
every Number. We beg him, and all others who may forward 
any thing for our acceptance, to be assured, that every thing 
deemed worthy of publication, and for which room can be 
found, will be placed on our table, for insertion in the order of 
their interest, importance, and date ; and that articles not in- 
serted are omitted only because of their being deemed by us 
to be inferior to others in our possession, in the qualities by 
which our preference is decided. 

We take the earliest occasion to correct a typographical error 
in the Jast Number of ‘Tax ATHEN uM,’ p. 203, by which the 
name of ‘ Sismondi’ is printed instead of ‘ Simond.’ The former 
(who isan Ifalian, naturalized in Switzerland) is the eloquent 
Author of the Histories of the Literature of the South of Europe 
—of the Republics of Italy—and of the French gation. The 
latter (who is a Frenchman) is the Author of ‘ Travels in Great 
Britain, by a Frenchman,’ and ‘ Travels in Switzerland.’ The 
similarity of the names has before led totheir being confounded, 
more especially as these writers both reside at Geneva ; and 
it is also remarkable, that each of them writes English with 

‘the readiness of anative. M. Sismondi has married an English 
lady, having frequently visited England, and maintains a cor- 
respondence in English with many of the most distinguished 
literary characters of our country : and M. Simond having 
yesided many years in America, composes his works first in 
English, and then translates them into his native tongue. It 
4a the Jatter writer, M. Simond, who is the Author of the ‘ Tra- 
vels in Italy,’ noticed at p. 203, and not M. Sismondi. 

M. L. B. will find her pacquet left with the publisher, the list 
of permanent contributors in the terms and class of subjects 

posed by her being already full, and its further augmenta- 
ion amply provided for, by the offers of many impatient and 
talented auxiliaries and expectants. 

* A Constant Reader’ has our best thanks for his zealous 
@9-operation. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CampBripcr, Marcu 7.—On Thursday, C. Babbage, Esq., 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, A Dissertation 
upon the Nature and Properties of the Malvern Waters, with 
Remarks upon the Causes and Treatment of Scrofulous Dis- 
eases and Consumption ; to which is also added, An Enquiry 
how far the Terrestrial Radiation of Caloric influences Local 
Salubrity, by William Addison, Esq., Surgeon. 

In afew days will be published, a volume of Poems, by Mr. T. 
Pringle, which, among other compositions, will De- 


tal 


[No. 14. 


This day is published, price 5s. boards, 
ISCOURSES : translated from Nicole’s Es. 
says. By Jonn Locke. With important Variations 
from the originel French. 
i. On the Existence of a God, 
2. On the Weakness of Man. 
3. On the Way of preserving Peace. 
Dedicated to the Countess of Shaftesbury. Now first printed 
Possession of 





from the Autograph of the Translator, in the 
Thomas Hancock, M.D. 
London : printed for Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch.st, 





scriptive Sketches of the Wild Scenery of Southern Africa, and 
of the Character and Condition of its Native Tribes, written 
during the author’s residence in that country. 

A third edition of Mr. T. K. Hervey’s Australia, &c., con- 
taining a great variety of additional poems, and embellished 
by a vignette title-page, is in the press, and will shortly ap- 
pear 


Anew Poem, by the same author, is also in preparation. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


The Poetical Melange, 3 vol., 12mo., 21s. 

Julia, a poem, by Thomas Noble, 12mo., 3s. 

Leach’s Grammatical Introduction to the Phermacopzia Lon- 
donensis, 18mo., 6s. 

Walkingame’s Arithmetic, Simplified and Abridged, 18mo., 1s. 

Dallaway’s Manual of Heraldry, 12mo., 7s. 

Dramatic Works of G. Peele, 2 vols, crown 8vo., 218. 

Oxford Prize Poems, 12mo., 5s. 

Roy’s Narrateur Frangais. 12mo., 5s. 6d. 

Mary Harland, a Tale of Humble Life, 18mo., 4s, 

Mechanical Problems, 8vo", 7s. 

Memoires d’une Contemporaine, tome 1, 14s. Each volume of 
this edition contains two of the Paris edition, at a consider- 
able reduction in price. 

Murray’s Elements of Chemistry, sixth editions, 2 vols., 8vo., 
25s. 

Chambers’s Picture of Scotland, 2 vols., 8vo., 21s. 

Storer’s History of Clerkenwell, 12mo., 15s. 

Douglas on the Advancement of Society in Knowledge and Re- 
ligion, 9s. , 

Edwards’s Exempla Greeca Minora, or First Series of Examples 
to be turned from English into Greek, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Jacob’s Latin Reader, part 2, with Notes by Edwards, 12mo., 
3s. 6d. 

The Complete Works of the late Rev. R. Hall, by Morris, 12mo., 
5s. 6d. 

Belsham’s Chronology of George III. and IV., 32mo., 5s. 

The Siege of Carlaverock, a French poem, accompanied by a 
translation, by N. H. Nicola, 4to., 2/. 2s. 

The Parochial History of Bremhill, Wilts, by the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, 8vo., 2s. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo., 
eras ; or, LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 





This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. bds. with numerous 
wood-cuts, 
MANUAL OF HERALDY FOR AMA- 
TEURS. By Mr. DaLtaway. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery lane, London. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d., large Paper, 
HE EIGHTH VOLUME OF LORD BA- 
CON’S WORKS, Edited by Bastt Montagu, Esq. 
This Edition contains a more accurate text than has hitherto 
been given. Translations of the Latin Works as well as the 
original—and is embellished with numerous Portraits, Views, 
fac-similies, &c. 
William Pickering, Chancery-lane, London. 





M.A., was elected Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, vacant 
by the election of Mr. Airy to the Plumian Professorship. 

Degrees, B.D. : Rev.R.M. Mant., G. Com., Christ College.— 
M.A,: H. Battiscombe and J. Packe, Fellow of King’s College ; 
J, H. Raven, Magdalen College.—B.C.L.: J. Vaughan, St. 
Joun’s College; W. W. Aldrich, and P. S. Aldrich, Trinity 
Hall; W. Gunning, Christ College—M.B.: Erasmus Dawin, 
Christ College.—B,A.; J. R. Fiske, Catherine Hall; J. Bennett 
Goodwin and Wm. Morshead, Sidney Sussex College. 

The prize for the Hebrew Dissertation has been adjudged to 
Alfred Addis, B.A. of Trinity College. 

subject for the Seatonian Prize Poem is ‘ Saul at Endor.’ 
The Vice-Chancellor has given notice, that if any poem be 
deserving of distinguished commendation, a prize of 100/. 
will be , instead of the usual one of 40/. 

Oxrogp, Marcu 7.—On Monday last, it was agreed, in full 
convocation, that the statute relating te the creation of the 
Generales Sophistz, should be altered; and that all students 
wha have completed two years from their matriculation, and 
have obtained a testimony of having responded before the 
Masters of the schools, should be accounted general sophists, 
without going through the whole ceremony of creation. 

On Thursday, the following degrees were conferred ; M.A.: 
R. W. Mackay, Brasennose College ; H. D. Ryder, Oriel Cof- 
lege.—Grand Compounders : W. M. Blencome, Oriel College ; 
Cc. C. Walker, Scholar of Worcester College; P. W. Pou- 
Poalett, Fellow of Queen’s College.—B.A.: J. W. Hope and 
W. R, Courtenay, Christ Church ; J, Gibbs, Worcester College. 








In 2 vols. 8vo., price 18s. boards. 


HE TRAVELS of FRANCIS BERNIER, 
in the Mogul Empire, translated by Irvine Brock, Esq. 
* A more curious and entertaining work than Bernier’s Tra- 
vels can hardly be imagined. The lively style of the author, 
combined with his intelligence, and the extraordinary nature 
of the scenes of which he was an eye-witness, render his work 
altogether more like a glowing romance than a detail of real 
events : we are persuaded that the public will feel greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Brock for furnishing it with so acceptable a treat, 
whether received as an excellent fragment of Mogul history ; 
a picture gf the habits and genius of a people; or a tale of ad- 
venture, ifcidents and wonders.’—Literary Gazette. 
See also ‘Monthly Review,’ ‘ Oriental Herald,’ ‘ Asiatic 
Journal,’ ‘ Literary Chronicle,’ &c. 
London: William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 





This day is published, 


ICKERING’S DIAMOND EDITION OF 

SHAKSPEARE, embellished with a portrait. and thirty- 

seven engravings, principally from original designs. By 
SroT#arp. 9 vols. 48mo., price 2/. 17s. in extra boards. 

This Edition is printed uniformly with the Diamond Classics, 
and is the liest ever published. It may be had of the 
publisher, in every variety of neat and elegant bindings. Fifty 
copies only, of the whole work, are printed upon Indian paper, 
and forms a perfect bijou. The price 5/. 14s. in silk boards. 

A few sets of the plates, proof impressions, in 8vo., may be 
had separately, to illustrate other editions, price 1/. 18s, 

W. Pickering, publisher, Chancery-lage, London, 











This day is published, price 8s. 6d. boards, 

RIENTAL FRAGMENTS. By Mania 
Hack. 

Deetsns aented for Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch.st, 


s Just published, 

HE NORTH ELEVATION of Sr..PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. An accurate and highly-finished Engray. 

ing, from actual measurement. 

Prints, 1/. 1s. Proofs, 11. 118. 6d. 
Published by G. Gladwin, 8, Charles-street, Somers’ 
and sold by J. Taylor, 59, High Holborn ; Colnaghi, Son, and 
Co., Pall Mall East; M. Colnaghi, Cockspur-street; Acket. 
aig Strand ; and Priestly and Weale, Broad-street, Blooms. 
ury. 





Town; 





This day is published, in foolscap octavo, price 10s. 6d., 
HE COURSE OF TIME: a Poem in Ten 
Books. By the Rev. Ponert Poiiox, A.M. 
The Third Edition. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





Ina few days will be published, in post 8vo., price 8s, 

I ETTERS from the CONTINENT; written 

during a Residence of Eighteen Months, in 1826-7, 

containing Sketches of Foreign Scenery and Manners. With 

Hints as to the different Modes of Travelling, and Expense of 

Living. By the Rev. Weever WALTER, M.A., of St. Jobn’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 

Strand, London. 





The following valuable and standard Works are now ready for 
delivery by all Booksellers : 
Ist. HE SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT Ho. 
NOURABLE GEORGE CANNING, Corrected and 
Revised by Himself, with a Memoir of his Life. ByR. 
Tuerry, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Ilustra- 
ted by a fine Portrait, Facsimiles of his Hand-writing, a 
plate exhibitive of his Mode of Correcting and Revising his 
Speeches, &c. &c. 6 vols., 8vo., 3/. 12s. 

2. A SELECTION FROM THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE VICE-ADMIRAL OF LORD COLLING- 
WOOD: interspersed with Memoirs of his Life. By G. L. 
NeEwn#HAM COLLINGWwoop, Esq., F.R.S. Illustrated by a fine 
— a Plan of the Battle of Trafalgar, &c. 2 vols., 8yvo, 
lt. 4s. 

3. A TREATISE on the CARE, TREATMENT, and TRAIN- 
ING of the ENGLISH RACE-HORSE. By R. Darviit, V.S,, 
7th Hussars, with illustrative plates, 21s. 

4. The BOTANICAL REGISTER, or Ornamental Flower- 
Garden and Shrubbery, containing 8 coloured Figures (to equal 
drawings) of Plants and Shrubs, with their History, and pro- 
per Instructions for their Management in Cultivation. By 
SyDBNHAM Epwarps, F.L.S., and Others. No. I. of Vol. XIV. 
To be continued monthly, 4s. 

James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 





Just published, price Six Shillings, No. I. of 
HE FOREIGN REVIEW AND CONTI. 
NENTAL MISCELLANY. 


No. II. will be published on the 31st of March, and the suc- 
ceeding numbers every three months, 


London: Black, Young, and Young, Tavistock-street, Co- 
vent-garden ; Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlbo- 
rough-street ; T. Clark, Edinburgh; and Hodges and M‘Ar- 
thur, Dublin. 

‘ No one but a writer, perfectly acquainted with the secret 
policy of France, could have written the eloquent article on 
M. de Montlosier’s work, entitled, ‘ Les Jesuites, les Congré- 
gations et Je Parti-prétre en France.’ Those articles which we 
have read, are sufficient to convince us, that the Editorship of 
this publication has been confided to clever writers—to men 
deeply versed in the literature of foreign countries, and supe- 
rior to all party-spirit and national prejudi °—Ath 

‘ The first number of this journal is a very creditable pro- 
duction, and contains several articles of no ordinary merit, 
both in point of matter and style. The first on Barante’s His- 
tory of the Dukes of Burgundy, is avowedly. from the pen of 
Dr. Southey, and unquestionably shows much historical learn- 
img and research. The ‘Life and Writings of Werner’ is Mr. 
Carlyle’s, and emits scintillations of genius and intellect, of a 
very high order indeed. The account of General Foy’s History 
of the Peninsular War, is extremely good, and shows a very 
just discrimination throughout ; it is from the pen of the Rev. 
Mr. Gleig. Niebuhr’s History of Rome (2d edition) is treated 
respectably.’—Caledonian Mercury. 

‘The Foreign Review, just published by Black, Young, and 
Young, is decidedly one of the cleverest periodicals of the day. 
We never remember to have read a more curious paper than 
that with which it concludes; it is a picture of Turkey, 
painted by the experienced hand of a Fanariot Greck, who 
was for some years Secretary-Interpreter to the Porte, which 
is the highest office that a Christian can have under that bar- 
barous government. Take the Review as it is, we think it 
decidedly the best quarterly that has appeared for some time.’ 
—Sunday Times. 
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morning, by WinL1AM LewER, at 
near Somerset House, 
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